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SWENSON was first with chromium plated tubes 
in sone elements and surface condensers. 


This remarkable record of achievement 
demonstrates how Swenson customers have 
been first to enjoy the benefits of successive 
engineering advances in equipment for 
black liquor evaporation. 


Many Swenson developments in evap- 
oration and filtration are so widely accepted 
in the pulp and paper industry that frequent 
attempts are made to imitate them. Very 
seldom, however, have these imitations suc- 
ceeded in rivalling the operating efficiency 
and economy of the Swenson-engineered 
originals. 


Swenson is still pioneering. The ultimate 
in process development has not yet been 
achieved. It probably never will be. But 
you can secure the benefits of the latest re- 
search and technological progress by mak- 
ing Swenson your source of equipment. 
Swenson has supplied well over 60% of all 
the black liquor evaporation capacity sold 
during the last two years. 
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The “suction without friction” operating 
principle of the Downingtown Suction Felt 

Roll prevents the felt nap from being worn 

off, ironed or matted down. This is the reason 

why the roll can safely be operated continuously, 

to keep the full width of the felt clean and open at 

all times. Some users found it possible to use a finer 


felt for a longer time, thus improving finish with economy. 
Over 200 now in use. 


DOWNINGTOWN MFG. CO., DOWNINGTOWN, PA. . 
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For higher output, lower costs— 
strengthen this vital production link 





with Gulf Quality Lubricants 


your continuing effort to increase output and 
reduce costs, don’t overlook the importance of 
lubrication asa vital link in the production chain! 
Have you talked with a Gulf Lubrication Engi- 
meer recently about the possibility of making 
further improvements in production efficiency 
through better selection and use of oils and 
greases? He is familiar with many recent develop- 
ments, has had broad practical experience, and 
can help you cash in on the many benefits that can 


be obtained through modern petroleum science 
and lubrication practice. 

There is a Gulf quality lubricant which will 
insure minimum wear for every gear, bearing, 
and moving part in your plant—that will help 
you improve production and reduce maintenance 
costs! Call in a Gulf Lubrication Engineer today 
and ask him to recommend the oils and greases 
best suited to your needs. Write, wire, or phone 
your nearest Gulf office. 


Gulf Oil Corporation: Gulf Refining Company, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DIVISION SALES OFFICES: Boston + New York + Philadelphia 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICATION 


September 5, 1946 


* Atlanta 


* New Orleans + Houston + Louisville . Tolede 


More than 400 quality oils 
and greases for industry 
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Geira fant Aid Industry—and You! 


HANDLING COMPLEX PROBLEMS in the chemical 
process industries makes many a purchasing 
and production executive wish he had as 
many extra hands as this ancient Hindu idol 
to help him through—and he has! 


THEY ARE HIS... and yours—in the coopera- 
tion and assistance of chemists, engineers, and 
teclinicians on General Chemical Company’s 
Technical and Engineering Service staffs. 
These experts are well qualified by technical 
training and by practical industry-wide expe- 
rience to offer sound, constructive advice in 
many ways—whether your problems deal with 


GENERAL 


CHEMICAL 


industrial, scientific or agricultural chemicals. 


THEY CAN FURNISH’ pertinent data on proper- 
ties, grades, and packaging of General Chemi- 
cal products ... advise on materials and 
methods for handling and storing them . . . 
consult on their applications to your opera- 
tions,..and work with you in the development 
of special chemicals to meet your individual 
requirements, 

When “extra hands” such as these can help 
you, just phone or write to the nearest General 
Chemical Company Sales and Technical 
Service Office listed below. 


COMPANY 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Sales and Technical Service Offices: Albany * Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham 
Boston * Bridgeport * Buffalo « Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver 
Detroit * Houston * Kansas City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York 
Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Providence * San Francisco * Seattle * St. Louis 


Wenatchee (Wash.) * Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited 
Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 
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Congress Asks Bids 
For Last Quarter 


Wasuincton, D. C—The Joint 
Congressional Committee on Printing 
will receive bids on September 16 for 
paper for use of the Government Print- 
ing Office for a 3-months’ period be- 
ginning October 1. Awards will be 
made on September 23. The paper 
asked for includes: 

800,000 pounds newsprint paper. 

3,780,000 pounds machine-finish book 


paper. 

200,000 pounds English-finish book 

paper. 

2,000,000 pounds offset book paper. 
50,000 pounds antique book paper. 
50,000 pounds 50% lightweight ma- 

chine-finish book paper. 

130,000 pounds 50% antique book 

paper. 

1,150,000 pounds supercalendered book 

paper. 

600,000 pounds coated book paper. 
1,550,000 pounds mimeograph paper. 

600,000 pounds duplicator copy paper. 

250,000 pounds U S M O safety 

writing paper. - 

13,550,000 pounds writing paper. 
250,000 pounds map paper. 

340,000 pounds manifold paper. 
3,040,000 pounds bond paper. 
1,555,000 pounds ledger paper. 
1,820,000 pounds index paper. 

250,000 pounds cover paper. 

200,000 pounds manila paper. 

150,000 pounds kraft paper. 

50,000 sheets white gummed paper. 

100,000 pounds desk blotting paper. 

140,000 pounds tag board. 

5,000 sheets railroad board. 

240,000 pounds wood cardboard. 

40,000 pounds chemical wood tan 
board. 

8,500,000 pounds postal card paper. 
30,000 sheets pressboard. 

140,000 pounds binder’s board. 

100,000 pounds chestnut coverboard. 

In cases where more than 1,000 
reams are called for, proposals will be 
received for 1,000 reams or more. 








Appleton Faces Labor Shortage 


AppLeton, Wis. — Employers in the 
Appleton area are encountering the 
toughest labor problem in many years, 
according to R. E. Lauer, director of 
the Appleton office of the United States 
Employment Service. The greatest 


demand, because of the size of the 
industry in this region, is for paper 
mill workers, he said. Foundry work- 
ers and machinists are also needed. 
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Attractive Newsprint Offers 
Tempt Canada’s Pulp Mills 


October Meeting to Plan 
For Tariff Conferences 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The prelimin- 
ary meeting of the preparatory com- 
mittee of the Economic and Social 
Council has been scheduled for Octo- 
ber, to plan the 14-nation conference 
that next spring will begin negotiations 
for tariff reductions. The recently- 
approved British loan agreement has 
touched off a series of important inter- 
national developments pointing to 
lower tariffs and removal of many bar- 
riers to multi-lateral world trade, ac- 
cording to Dr. Amos E. Taylor, direc- 
tor of the Office of Business Economics 
of the Department of Commerce. 


Actual negotiations for tariff reduc- 
tions, under the Trade Agreements 
Act, will be launched when the pre- 
liminary meeting takes place this fall, 
he said. Besides the British loan, this 
country has extended other lines of 
credit to foreign countries during the 
first half of this year, totaling $1.75 
billion and Dr. Taylor added, has “also 
added impetus to foreign trade.” 





Steelman Authorizes 
Wood Pulp Subsidy 


WasuinctTon, D.C. — Reinstitution 
of wood pulp subsidy payments as of 
July 1, 1946, has been authorized by 
John R. Steelman, Director of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization. The wood pulp 
subsidy program will be continued 
through December of this year on the 
same basis as was used in June, Mr. 
Steelman said. 

“I am authorizing the reinstitution 
of subsidy payments to cover the pe- 
riod when there was no price control,” 
Mr. Steelman said. “In cases where 
pulp prices were increased, subsidy 
payments will be correspondingly re- 
duced. 

“This program has been effective in 
encouraging the production of mar- 
ginal high cost pulp. Because of the 
serious shortage of wood pulp it must 
be continued for several more months.” 

Reinstitution of ‘the subsidy was 
authorized in a directive to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 
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Toronto, Ont. — Reports are preva- 
lent that some Canadian newsprint 
mills have been offered ten-year con- 
tracts for export newsprint at con- 
siderably higher prices than United 
States publishers can pay under exist- 
ing price ceilings. In Buenos Aires 
newsprint is said to be $160 a ton and 
it is reported that there have been sales 
at $200 a ton and that some publishers 
have indicated they would pay as high 
as $300 a ton if they could get the 
paper. 

Most Canadian newsprint manufac- 
turers, however, are under long-term 
contracts with established customers in 
the U.-S. and prefer to maintain this 
business. When such contracts come 
up for renewal, however, it is under- 
standable how Canadian mills may not 
regard the new U. S. price of $74 a 
ton as any too attractive. Demands for 
Canadian newsprint are not confined 
to the U. S. market. Latin American 
countries, France and British Empire 
countries, including Australia and 
India, are very much in the market for 
Canadian newsprint. With mills pro- 
ducing at the rate of around 450,000 
tons a year, there still isn’t enough 
paper to go around. 

The present sellers’ market, coming 
after the many lean years, should, in 
the opinion of many Canadian mills 
executives, provide an opportunity for 
recouping invested capital. A story in 
The Financial Post quotes a paper 
executive as saying: 

“We are tired of being hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. By tariffs 
the U. S. excludes our paper products, 
a profitable type of production, but en- 
courages us to produce newsprint, 
which is less profitable. At the same 
time it cuts back its newsprint produc- 
tion and converts its machines to writ- 
ing and other papers where the returns 
are considerably higher.” 

Last year the Canadian newsprint 
industry is said to have had a 5.5 per- 
cent return on net worth, lowest in all 
groups reporting except transportation 
and utilities, whereas in the U. S. net 
income for the first six months of this 
year shows 18 pulp and paper com- 
panies having a 13.8 percent return on 
net worth, up 100 percent from the 
corresponding 1945 period. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Horton Heads Group 
Buying Curtis Mill 


Newark, Del. — The Curtis Paper 
Mill, almost a century old in the manu- 
facture of fine papers, changed owner- 
ship late last week for the second time 
in 98 years but continued without in- 
terruption. Sale of the company was 
completed recently and the new owners 
took office as the change in manage- 
ment was disclosed for the first time 
to employees. Allen F. Horton of Mt. 
Airy, Pa., for the past 18 years asso- 
ciated with W. C. Hamilton and Sons 
of Miquon, Pa., has taken over the 
management of the company having 
been named president and treasurer by 
a group of investors who have pur- 
chased the mill. Mrs. Mildred Mason 
continues as vice-president, her interest 
in the company, and Thomas Beven of 
Philadelphia has been elected secretary. 
Operating personnel and department 
heads of the mill remain without 
change. 

The Curtis Paper Company was 
founded in 1848 on White Clay Creek 
in the original mill built by the Meteer 
brothers in 1810. Two brothers, S. M. 
and Frederick A. Curtis came from 
Massachusetts in 1848 and purchased 
the plant and operated it until 1873. 
Alfred A. Curtis and F. W. Curtis, 
sons of Frederick, jointly took. over 
operation of the firm. The company 
remained in the Curtis family until 
1926 when the mill was purchased by 
Herbert Warren Mason of Boston. Mr. 
Mason headed the company until his 
death in 1939 when Mrs. Mason took 
over. Mrs. Mason has managed the 
paper manufacturing concern for a 
period of seven years as owner and 
president. 

Among the 130 employes of the mill 
25 have been with the company more 
than 30 years, one for 50, and many 
represent the third generation of paper- 
makers in the Curtis mill. 





Container Plant Construction 
Is Making Progress 


Cuicaco — Despite materials short- 
ages, work is progressing at a fairly 
satisfactory rate on the new fiber milk 
container manufacturing unit of the 
American Can Company, now being 
built at Maywood. The new unit will 
cover 70,000 feet of floor space for- 
merly used to produce jacket cans. 
Special machinery is being installed at 
a cost of $1,000,000 according to G. H. 
Kellogg, vice president. The unit will 
make possible production of the flat- 
topped containers for the first time in 
the Chicago area. The installation is 
part of American Can’s $4,500,000 ex- 
pansion program designed to increase 
by 50 percent its capacity for milk 
container production. This program 
includes additions to equipment at 
plants in Brooklyn, Jersey City, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles which made 
more than 1,000,000,000 fiber milk con- 
tainers in 1946, 


McLaren Succeeds Bugge 
At Tomahawk Kraft 


TomMAHAWK, Wis. — S. B. Bugge, 
general manager and chairman of the 
board of directors of the Tomahawk 
Kraft Paper Co. here, has resigned 
and will be succeeded as general man- 
ager by C. G. McLaren, vice-president 
in charge of wood procurement and 
woods operations superintendent, for 
the past 15 years. McLaren joined the 
firm in 1927. 

The retiring paper company execu- 
tive began his association with the 
Tomahawk firm on March 6, 1923, 
when the company was incorporated. 
At that time he was second vice-presi- 
dent and resident manager. In January, 
1925, he was elected vice-president and 
general manager and subsequently be- 
came president. 

Following the annexation of con- 
trolling interest in the company by the 
National Container Corp. of New York 
early this year, Bugge was elected 
chairman of the board of directors. 





Thilmany Pay Rate 
Rises Five Cents 


KaAuKAUNA, Wis. — An increase of 
five cents an hour for all hourly paid 
employes of the Thilmany Pulp and 
Paper Company was, provided in a re- 
newal of a contract between the com- 
pany and the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, it was announced August 29. 
The contract also provides for payment 
of a 4-cent hourly shift differential 
for workers on second and third shifts, 
a l-cent increase, and for time and 
one-half pay for work performed on 
New Year’s Day, Memorial Day and 
Thanksgiving Day. Wage adjustments 
were made retroactive to June 3. 

The base rate, for a 40-hour week, 
now is 90 cents per hour for men em- 
ployes and 79 cents for women. Em- 
ployes will continue to receive double 
time for work on Sundays, and on the 
July 4, Christmas and Labor Day holi- 
days. 

The company recently made com- 
parable adjustments for salaried work- 
ers. 





Historical Society Elects 
John Strange as Curator 


AppLeton, Wis.—John Strange, sec- 
retary of the Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry, has been elected as a curator of 
the Wisconsin State Historical Society 
for a term expiring in 1947. The or- 
ganization held its 100th annual meet- 
ing recently at Prairie du Chien, Wis. 





Champion Names Hall at Canton 


Canton, N. C.—James E. Hall has 
been appointed general superintendent 
of paper and board manufacture at the 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company. 
Mr. Hall succeeds Harold E. Walker 
who died last June. 





Union Bag Begins 
Work on Box Plant 


SAVANNAH, Ga. — Ground-breaking 
ceremonies at the site of Union Bag 
& Paper Corporation’s construction of 
the $3,000,000 box factory featured 
Mayor Peter R. Nugent, who scooped 
the first shovel of dirt. Informed 
sources here said that during the, early 
part of 1947, when completed, the 
project is expected to employ an addi- 
tional 300 to 400 workers. 

Housed in a new streamlined, mod- 
ern, one-story building, the new factory 
will occupy an approximate area of 
four acres or about 160,000 square feet, 
and will be located opposite Union 
Bag’s present plant on Butler avenue. 

Management states that increase of 
production of the plant at regular in- 
tervals is planned, thus providing ex- 
panding employment in the years that 
lie ahead. 

The manufacturing units of the plant 
are being built and will be ready for 
placement into the factory upon com- 
pletion. 

Attending the ground-breaking exer- 
cises (August 30) were Robert W. 
Groves, chairman of the Industrial 
Committee of Savannah; Charles J. 
Musante, executive secretary of. the 
same committee, and member of the 
district construction committee, Civil- 
ian Production Administration; T. T. 
Dunn, resident manager of Union Bag 
& Paper Corporation; Robert T. In- 
man, the company’s construction engi- 
neer; H. E. Nickerson, general super- 
intendent of the Morton C. Tuttle Co.; 
and William McGowan, assistant to the 
executive secretary of the Industrial 
Committee. 





Howard Smith Mills 
Promotes MacDougall 


Monrtreat — Ed. J. Thom, manager 
of pulp sales; of Howard Smith Paper 
Mills Limited and subsidiary com- 
panies, Alliance Paper Mills Limited, 
Merritton, Ont., and Canada Paper 
Company, Windsor Mills, P. Q., has 
named Peter L. MacDougall as sales- 
man in the pulp sales department. 

Mr. MacDougall served as an officer 
with the Royal Rifles of Canada in 
Hong Kong, China, and was a prisoner 
of war of the Japs for four years. On 
his recent release from the Canadian 
Army he rejoined the company. 

He started in the paper business in 
1933 and spent a year with the Wood- 
lands. Department of Price Brothers & 
Company Limited. He joined the 
Howard Smith organization in 1936. 
After two years of experience at the 
head office in Montreal he wes trans- 
ferred to the paper sales department 
at Toronto. At the outbreak of war 
he joined the Canadian Militia and in 
1940 he obtained his commission with 
the Royal Rifles with headquarters in 
Quebec City. He is married and has 
one daughter. 
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Okere is a co-ordinated control 
at provides outstanding protection 
for high-voltage motors. 

EJ-2 FUSES cut off a rise in 
current, resulting from a short cir- 
cuit, in less than one-quarter cycle 
and clear it in less than one-half 
cycle—long before the short has 
time to harm the contactor or motor. 
And this operation takes place si- 
lently—without startling workmen. 

AIRBREAK CONTACTORS de- 
signed for severe repetitive service, 
are co-ordinated with the EJ-2 fuses. 
These contactors give dependable, 
low-cost operation with little main- 
tenance. Operating experience has 
proved that they furnish reliable 


service with only routine inspection— 
even after several million operations. 

PROVIDING -OVERLOAD 
AND UNDERVOLTAGE PRO- 
TECTION, this control guards the 
motor against overheating due to 
sustained overloads or single phasing 
by isothermic overload relays which 
are accurately calibrated against 
actual motor characteristics. 

YOU’LL WANT complete de- 
tails about Limitamp controllers 
special features, different types of 
enclosures, ratings, etc. Ask our 
local office for Bulletin GEA-4247 
or write directly to Apparatus Dept., 
General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady 5, New York. 
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Uncertainty Clouds 
Midwest Prospect 


Cuicaco—The paper trade goes into 
the last quarter of 1946 almost as un- 
certain of its future as it was at the 
year’s beginning. No one doubts that 
the demands for all products made by 
the industry will be terrific and there 
is universal belief that the supply lines 
will not be sufficient to meet this de- 
mand. There is even more uncertainty 
as to what the price control situation 
will bring as the decontrol agency, 
honored with having one man from the 
paper trade in its personnel, strives to 
bring the country back to normalcy. 

There is belief in many paper circles 
that the paper industry, at least a 
large segment of it, may be out of 
control by December 31 if, it is said, 
the proper efforts are made to present 
the right kind of arguments to the de- 
control board. 

Meanwhile, in both the waste paper 
and the finished products lines, a con- 
siderable amount of uncertainty be- 
clouds all issues. Waste paper inter- 
ests report slowness in collections as 
an indication of a lack of understand- 
ing as to procedure and a definite 
haziness as to how to cover the in- 
creased costs of collections in the face 
of current price schedules at the re- 
sale basis. 

In general, the industry is optimistic 
as to production but worried as to how, 
in the face of increased wages, taxes, 
chemicals and other increases, the 
trade can do much other than, as one 
merchant expressed it, “work its head 
off in another of those periods of 
profitless prosperity.” 





Kimberly Force Votes on 
Bargaining Agency 


KIMBERLY, Wis. — The Wisconsin 
State Labor Board scheduled a formal 
hearing Wednesday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 4, on the application of District 
No. 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, for an election to determine 
the bargaining agent for production 
and maintenance workers of the Kim- 
berly-Clark mill in this village. An- 
nouncement of the hearing was made 
at a meeting of the UMW group at 
the Kimberly clubhouse Wednesday 
evening, August 28. Two hundred 
members of the union were present. 


Early in July the union had applied 
to the National Labor Relations Board 
for an election, and an informal hear- 
ing was held July 31, but it was ex- 
plained that the reduced staff delayed 
action on the petition. The union re- 
cently withdrew its application from 
the NLRB and applied to the Wiscon- 
sin board for the election. The formal 
hearing was then scheduled. 

Among the resolutions adopted at 
the meeting was one for a federal wage 
law setting the minimum hourly pay 
at 85 cents, and minimum unemploy- 
ment pay at $25 weekly for 26 weeks, 





and an amendment for the social se- 
curity act to reduce the age limit from 
65 to 55 years and to increase com- 
pensation to not less than $100 monthly. 
Another resolution pledged the union 
to “dedicate their full devotion to our 
American government and to the pres- 
ervation of our American institutions 
and to fight against the destructive 
forces of communism.” 





Pulp Textbook Sales 
Make New Records 


Sales of the Textbooks upon the 
Manufacture of Pulp and Paper dur- 
ing the first half of 1946 were at 
higher rate than in any six-month 
period since 1929, according to the re- 
port of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company to the Joint Textbook Com- 
mittee of the Paper Industry. Sales 
from January 1 to June 30, 1946, ran 
to 1,143 volumes, and the grand total 
since the publication of the first vol- 
ume twenty-five years ago has just 
passed 40,000. 

Editorial work has been under way 
for the past year and a half prepara- 
tory to further complete revision and 
rewriting of the contents of the three 
volumes and their expansion to make 
four volumes dealing entirely with 
pulp and paper-making problems. The 
original volumes I and, II which cover 
the preliminary scientés are no longer 
necessary with the general advance in 
education throughout the world. Con- 
sequently they will ultimately be 
dropped from the series, and when the 
present revision is completed the new 
set of four volumes will be confined 
entirely to pulp and_ paper-making 
methods, processes and applications. 
“It is the intention of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the United States and Can- 
adian Pulp and Paper Industry which 
originated and has sponsored this un- 
dertaking during the past twenty-eight 
years, to keep these textbooks abreast 
of a constantly growing industry. 
Pulp and paper have a multitude of 
applications in an increasingly complex 
civilization. The manufacturing indus- 
try has been very wise in providing 
this assistance to keep itself up-to-date. 





Wood Pulp Imports Near 
Half Million Tons 


Wasuincton, D. C. — Imports of 
wood pulp into the United States from 
overseas totaled 9,846 short tons dur- 
ing the week ended August 22, 1946, 
the Forest Products Section, Office of 
Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, reported this week. The 
aggregate quantity of wood pulp im- 
ported from overseas sources from 
January 4 through August 22 amounts 
to 408,252 short tons. Of this total, 
343,046 tons were imported from 
Sweden as against 65,206 tons’ from 
Finland. In the week ending August 
22, 7,663 tons of wood pulp were im- 
ported from Sweden while 2,183 tons 
came from Finland. 





Fox River Doubts 
6 Per Cent Enough 


AppLeTon, Wis. — Fox river valley 
paper manufacturers are not hopeful 
that the recent six percent increase 
granted by the OPA to makers of toilet 
tissues will be sufficient to increase 
production sufficiently to relieve the 
critical shortage now existing. 

The shortage of toilet tissue, it was 
explained, results from stoppage of 
production by manufacturers who can- 
not afford to sell the product at ceiling 
prices. In addition to the eight or ten 
very large manufacturers of toilet tis- 
sues, whose products are nationally 
advertised, a large number of mills in 
the United States made small quantities 
of the tissue when there was a free 
market. When ceiling prices made the 
manufacture of tissue unprofitable, 
these mills, none of which made a great 
deal of tissue, but whose aggregate 
production ran into the hundreds of 
tons, switched their machinery to prod- 
ucts on which they could make a profit. 
Thus the supply of tissue was cut 
down at a time when the demand for 
it was increasing. The eight or ten 
mills whose entire facilities are used 
for making tissues are producing more 
than ever before but they can’t meet 
the increasing demand. 

Manufacturers say the shortage will 
continue until the price is high enough 
to make it profitable for small mills to 
begin making the tissues again. 





Schanke and Burr Will 
Represent Badger-Globe 


NEENAH, Wis.—The Kimberly-Clark 
Badger-Globe Supervisors’ Club, at a 
dinner meeting Monday evening, Au- 
gust 26, named Gordon Schanke and 
Rudy Burr to represent it at the Na- 
tional Association of Foremen’s con- 
vention at St. Louis on September 12, 
13 and 14. Arnold Krenkel is the alter- 
nate. Announcement of the choice was 
made by Rudy Burr, club president. 
Names of six club members were sub- 
nfitted to the general membership vote 
to select the representatives. 

The kickoff dinner, to precede the 
club’s winter program, will be held late 
in September, according to Ed Miller, 
vice-president. The program will in- 
clude five dinner meetings during next 
fall and winter. The club is in its third 
year and has 44 active members. 

W. R. Kellett, Kimberly-Clark vice- 
president, was the principal speaker, 
discussing present problems and future 
plans of the corporation. Other guests 
were J. C. Simonich, C. A. Fourness 
and C. G. Eubank, K-C staff members. 





Dryden Is Named by Marathon 


C. Lee Dryden, formerly plant super- 
intendent of Signode Steel Strapping 
Company, has been made chief engi- 
neer of all domestic plants of the 
Marathon Corporation. 
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When United States om money first began to come 
back from the South Pacific, the Treasury Department 


was startled by the appearance of “gold-backs” which 

had not been in circulation for over 10 years. It seems 

that the humidity and oon %o the jungle turned ordinary 
en color. 


bin ti 


green bills to a soft go 


@lInteresting Facts About Methylene Blue 


Methylene Blue 2B Conc. is a clear, greenish, Basic Blue. It 
possesses good solubility and is suitable for all types of coloring 
—beater, calender, and coating. 

It is extensively used on kraft, tissue, boxboard, wrapping, and 
poster paper to produce shades varying from light blues and grays 
to deep and medium blues. It is used on both sized and unsized 
papers. 

Complete information on Methylene Blue 2B Conc. is avail- 
able from your Heller & Merz representative on request. 


Heller & Merz Department 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION . AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 
New York + Chicago - Philadelphia - Boston + Charlotte + Providence 


September 5, 1946 





BROUGHTON 


UNIT VACUUM 
CONTROL 


tor Paper Machine Suction Boxes 


Dependable control of flat-box vac- 


uums. 


Eliminates completely the  flat-box 


vacuum pump. 


Allows more water to be worked into 
the sheet. 


In many installations helps decrease 
two sidedness because of maintained 
gradated vacuums. Much more uni- 


form water-mark. 


All adjustments may be made from 
the front of the wire. 


The air and water are separated, the 
water falling by gravity into a seal 
tank. The individual vacuum breakers, 
a function of the Broughton Vacuum 
Controller, enters air in controlled 
amounts, into the boxes only, thereby 
diminishing enormously the amount of 
air handled as compared to all other 
systems now in use. 


Endorsed by many users. 


Patented U. S. June 12, 1934—No. 1,962,477 
Patented Canada March 5, 1935— 
No. 348,550 


Other Foreign Patents Applied For. 


A. E. BROUGHTON & COMPANY 


Manufacturers of oscillating showers and unit 
vacuum controls for paper machine suction boxes. 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
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THE MEAD SALES COMPANY MEAD DISTRIBUTORS OF WOOD PULP 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED 
111 W. WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILL. CHEMICAL AND MECHANICAL WOOD PULP 













The first time Paul blew his dinner horn the blast was 
so great that it knocked down four acres of timber. 


A reproduction of this incident from the fabulous life of Paul Bunyan—the tenth of a series —will be sent on request. |t will contain no advertising. 


September 5, 1946 
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OPA Would Simplify 
Relief Procedures 


Wasuincton, D. C.—To simplify 
procedures for obtaining price adjust- 
ments under the product pricing 
amendment (Section 6) of the Price 
Control Extension Act of 1946, the 
Office of Price Administration is dis- 
cussing a proposed supplementary 
order with a number of industry ad- 
visory committees and has made plans 
for meetings with several outstanding 
business men for this week, it was an- 
nounced today. 

Changes that may be made as a re- 
sult of OPA’s conferences with indus- 
try representatives will relate entirely 
to form and wording rather than to the 
substance of the order, which are based 
on requirements of the law. OPA ex- 
pects to issue this supplementary order 
formally 4uring the week of Septem- 
ber 9.- 

The new section 6 of the price con- 
trol act provides that upon application 
by the appropriate industry advisory 
committee, maximum prices may be in- 
creased when they fail to cover the 
1940 average price of a product plus 
the industry-wide average cost increase 
since then.. These applications, the law 
states, must be accompanied by “com- 
prehensive evidence with respect to 
costs and prices.” 


Two limitations are placed by the act 
on this pricing standard. They state 
that maximum prices need be raised no 
higher than (1) the product’s average 
current total costs plus the industry’s 
average overall percentage profit on 
the sales in 1940, or (2) the product’s 


average current cost plus a reasonable ~ 


profit. This second limitation will apply 
only in cases where the industry can- 
not show that a substantial increase in 
production and use is practicable with- 
out reducing the output of another 
equally needed product. 

These and other requirements of the 
law, OPA said, make necessary a con- 
siderable amount of detailed informa- 
tion in applications for price increases 
under this section of the law. Such ap- 
plications may be filed only by ap- 
proved industry advisory committees 
set up under procedures established by 
OPA. 

Four methods of determining manu- 
facturers’ maximum prices on new pa- 
per and paper products for which no 
ceiling prices exist were established 
this week. The action, effective Sept. 
7, simplifies the manufacturer’s prob- 
lem by substituting uniform methods 
and procedures for the variety of 
methods, procedures and data require- 
ments previously existing. 

The primary method established is 
“in-line pricing” under which a manu- 
facturer may determine his price on 
the basis of (A) a product similar to 
one for which a price has been set 
by OPA, or (B) the price of a com- 
petitor for the same or a similar 
product. 

Other methods are: (1) The cost 


comparison method, under which a 
price may be determined on the basis 
of the cost and price of a comparable 
product; (2) the special product 
method, under which a price may be 
determined on the basis of manufac- 
turing costs plus a percentage margin 
equal to over-all gross profit, and (3) 
the price authorization method, under 
which approval of a price may be 
given when the other methods are not 
applicable. 


OPA Opens Pricing 
On Gummed Tapes 


WasurnctTon, D. C.—Manufacturers 
may sell gummed cloth tape and 
gummed sisal kraft tape on an adjust- 
able pricing basis, the Office of Price 
Administration decided late last week. 
This temporary authorization, effective 
August 27, was taken pending com- 
pletion of a study to determine whether 
existing price ceilings for these prod- 
ucts should be increased. 

Manufacturers have reported that 
recent increases in the ceiling prices 
for cotton sheeting, osnaburg and sisal 
kraft necessitate price increases for 
gummed cloth tape and gummed sisal 
kraft tape. Today’s action is designed 
to prevent any curtailment in produc- 
tion pending OPA’s decision. 

Tape manufacturers sell directly to 
manufacturers of corrugated and solid 
fiber boxes, who, in turn, are already 
permitted to add any increases in raw 
material costs to their ceiling prices. 

Tape manufacturers cannot collect 
any more than their existing ceilings 
on current sales. However, if OPA 
should grant an increase, the difference 
can be collected on all sales from Au- 
gust 27, 1946. 


Ink Makers Worried 
By Increased Demand 


Cuicaco—Local reports indicate the 
tremendous popularity of reading mate- 
rial, particularly periodicals, and the 
increased sales of packaged foods have 
caused a tremendous drain on the ink- 
producing facilities of the country. 
Today, according to surveys of leading 
ink manufacturers, sales are at an all 
time high and the supply is insufficient 
to meet the demand. In addition, the 
ink makers are having trouble in get- 
ting sufficient packages to cover ship- 
ments. 


Fitchburg Bank Elects 
Humphreys to Board 


Fitcusurc, Mass. — Richard Hum- 
phreys, president of Local No. 12 
Union, Fitchburg Paper Co., has been 
elected to the board of corporators of 
the Fitchburg Savings Bank. Michael 
F. Dunn, who has for many years been 
associated with both the Fitchburg Pa- 
per Co., and Rodney Wallace, Inc., 
was one of the main speakers at the 
meeting. He has been president of the 
Fitchburg Savings Bank since 1939. 


OPA Grants Increase 
on Pulpwood 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—Paper mills 
that buy pulpwood produced in eight 
states have been authorized to increase 
their allowances to dealers to reflect 
the March 31, 1946, percentage mark- 
ups on producer price increases 
granted since that date by the Office 
of Price Administration. The increases, 
effective August 29, 1946, will range 
from one cent to 17 cents a cord. Paper 
mills will absorb the slightly higher 
costs. This action was taken pursuant 
to provisions of the new price control 
act, OPA said. 

The eight states affected are Dela- 
ware, Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois and Miss- 
ouri. 

On May 6, 1946, producers in these 
states were granted increases ranging 
from 30 cents to $1.60 a cord. Dealers 
were permitted to pass on the same 
dollar-and-cent increases, with no 
change made in their allowances. 

Today’s action authorizes consuming 
paper mills to compute dealer allow- 
ances by applying to the current f.o.b. 
car price the percentage mark-up that 
was in effect over the f.o.b. car price 
on March 31, 1946. Mills may round 
off the increases to the nearest cent. 


Team One Wins Tops 
in Kimberly Safety 


KIMBERLY, Wis. — About nine hun- 
dred employes of the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation’s mill here attended the 
fifth safety program Wednesday noon, 
August 28, in the clubhouse. I. W. 
Kersten, chairman, was master of cere- 
monies. 

Dud Courchane, Kimberly mill safety 
director, listed the contest standings. 
Team No. 1 was in first place with 
three-quarters of a point against it; 
No. 2, second, 2% points; No. 4, 3% 
points; No. 6, 4% points; and team 
No. 3, in last place, with 6 points 
against it. 

Cliff Kemp, safety director at the 
Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company, 
Kaukauna, spoke on “Traffic Safety,” 
asking those traveling over the double 
Labor Day holiday to use precautions. 
He also reminded motorists that with 
the opening of schools, school zone 
signs should be strictly observed. 


Jumbo Roll Price Limit 
Suspended for a Month 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Suspension of 
a price limitation order on sales of 
jumbo rolls of paper and paperboard to 
manufacturers of shipping containers 
has been extended another month, the 
Office of Price Administration an- 
nounced today. 

The suspension, previously due to ex- 
pire August 31, 1946, is now extended 
until September 30, 1946, pending fur- 
ther study. 
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St. Regis Proposes 
25 Million Issue 


New York — St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany has called a special stockholders 
meeting for September 18 to vote on 
proposed changes in the capital struc- 
ture designed to provide funds for 
financing the company’s expansion pro- 
gram and increasing working capital. 

As an initial step in this proposed 
refinancing program, directors already 
have called for redemption on October 
1 all of the company’s outstanding 5 
per cent cumulative second preferred 
stock. After giving effect to this re- 
demption and subsequent retirement, 
the authorized capital stock will con- 
sist of 190,970 authorized shares of 
$50-par 5 per cent cumulative prior 
preferred, of which 138,814 shares are 
issued and outstanding, and 7,495,7 14 
authorized $5-par common, of which 
4,620,714 shares are outstanding. 

The board also has recommended 
that the authorized capital stock be 
increased from $47,027,070 to $72,027,- 
070, which will pgovide funds for the 
contemplated redemption of the 5 per 
cent cumulative prior preferred stock, 
and at the same time secure additional 
funds to finance extensions to manu- 
facturing plants in various divisions of 
the company, and to increase working 
capital. 

Stockholders will be asked to author- 
ize the company to issue 250,000 shares 
of a new first preferred stock, with a 
$100-par value, to be issuable in series, 
as the directors may determine from 
time to time. The cumulative dividend 
rate for this stock is expected to be 
lower than that on the presently out- 
standing 5 per cent cumulative prior 
preferred. 


Great Northern Profits Up 
Great Northern Paper Company and 





its wholly owned subsidiaries had a net 
profit of $981,985, equal to 98 cents a 
share in the first six months of 1946, 
according to the company’s semi-an- 
nual report. Net profit for the corres- 
ponding period of last year was $637,- 
164 or 64 cents a share. 





Would Keep Package Machinery 


-In New England Hands 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Former Mayor 
Roger L. Putnam, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Package Ma- 
chinery Company and a director of 
American Bosch corporation, said the 
directors are vitally interested in keep- 
ing control of the business in New 
England if and when the government 
disposes of its present interests in the 
company. The government seized its 
interests through the offices of the 
Alien Property Custodian during the 
war. 

Putnam ridiculed a suggestion that 
local business men, including himself, 
have tried to form a bloc to bid in on 
the stock the government will sell, 
stating such a move “is a bigger deal 
than Springfield could swing.” The 
government holds millions of dollars 
worth of stock in the firm. 





Hummels Retain Stock 
In Hummel-Ross Fiber 


HopeweE Lt, Va.—Frederick E. Hum- 
mel, president of the Hummel - Ross 
Fiber Corporation of Hopewell, Va., 
declared last week that Morris Weiner 
of Philadelphia had not consummated 
the purchase of certain holdings of 
common stock in the corporation. Mr. 
Hummel added that no change in the 
membership of the board of directors 
was contemplated at this time, nor 
would there be any change in the man- 
agement of the Kraft paper-manufac- 
turing company or in its policies. 


Rayonier Sales and Profits 
Rose in First Quarter 


Rayonier Incorporated reports for 
the three months ended July 31, 1946, 
net sales of $8,490,521, compared with 
$6,374,801 in the first quarter of the 
previous fiscal year. Consolidated net 
profit after all charges, including fed- 
eral taxes, was $689,358, against $470,- 
103, and equal after preferred divi- 
dends to 38 cents per share on the 
common stock compared with 16 cents 
for the same period in 1945. 

President Edward Bartsch, in his let- 
ter to stockholders, states that demand 
for the company’s products continues 
in excess of its ability to supply, de- 
spite the added production made pos- 
sible by reopening of the Shelton, 
Wash., mill. Through availability of 
this additional production, sales in the 
quarter were 33 per cent above those 
for the 1945 first quarter. Current 
sales reflect also price increases ap- 
proved by the OPA during the present 
calendar year. Net profit before fed- 
eral taxes showed improvement but did 
not keep pace with the increase in 
sales as costs increased further, due 
principally to additional wage increases. 

Consolidated balance sheet as at July 
31 shows current assets of $10,772,234 
and current liabilities of $2,360,802. 





Union Bag Increases Dividend 
And Pays Additional Dividend 


Directors of Union Bag & Paper 
Corporation last week declared a divi- 
dend of 25 cents per share on the capi- 
tal stock of the company and an addi- 
tional dividend of 25 cents per share 
on the capital stock, both dividends 
payable September 16, 1946, to stock- 
holders of record September 6, 1946. 
The company paid a dividend of 15 
cents a share on June 24 of this year, 
and this increase establishes a new 


quarterly dividend rate- 
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New York Curb Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending August 31, 1946 
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§ | 1 7 
'N ‘the world 


It's true! Double, triple and sometimes quadruple the ordinary 


sizing efficiency can be achieved with Mersize ...added at the 


beaters, one part Mersize to three parts resin. 


Wherever Mersize has been used for hard sized, quality 
papers... bristol, bond, safety check, ledger or currency ...it 
has proved itself. 


Mersize produces a whiter paper that yellows and embrittles 
less with age. From the manufacturer's standpoint, it is possible 
to get good sizing over a wide range of sizing variations. 
AND, because of the greater efficiency, all these advantages 


Mersize: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
are frequently secured without added costs. 


\\ ap Sa TI Mersize is supplied as a paste, readily dispersible in water 
4 Q) A S A A | t with mechanical agitation. It is stable in storage. 


VIDAITIOATO 
‘ei ry \\ | | yi Pe. If you would like a trial in your mill...or technical data or 
er somples, write, wire or phone today: MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Merrimac Division, Boston 49, Massachusetts. 
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NEW MODEL O-4]1 
MURRAY & TREGURTHA'S 


HARBORMASTER 


40 H. P. (guaranteed continuous heavy-duty rating) 
GAS or DIESEL 


MOST EFFICIENT, Powerful, Economical Propelling 
and Steering Equipment in its field 


PP Clas We are proud to announce (on the successful completion of all 
a Arteta loka the thorough M & T tests carried out under actual working conditions) 
nd repair our latest “ Harbormaster” design, Model 0-41. Compact and powerful, 
ar the * Harbormaster” Model 0-41, gas or diesel, has all the features and 

Pe ae a nd money seve! abilities of accepted earlier “ Harbormaster” models which today are 

« Shear Pin (Time ® leaders all over the world in economical operation and maintenance 
ae a Lal efficiency, plus delivermmg more thrust per horsepower than any other 

@ Unequalied ease iclthet conventional propelling and steering equipment. Easily adaptable to 
ice. many types of marine craft, the rugged portable Model 0-41 will do your 
= s marine work better. Write or wire today for full details and prompt de- 

livery of our powerful “little giant”, the Model 0-41, which is now a 
proved member ef the “Harbormaster” production line, ranging in 
models from 20 H. P. to 330 H. P. Remember, to the marine world the 
name “ Harbormaster” means guaranteed top performance at all times. 


eller eset Tal 
ction wt 


0 aha he) rvs a Lea a Abad co] 


@ Avtomat! 


for all ope ST ee 


» All “Harbormasters” are completely equipped units — ready for 
instant use on arrival, 


MURRAY & TREGURTHA, INC. 


High Fidelity Marine Engines since 1885 


2 HANCOCK STREET, QUINCY 71, MASS., U.S. A. 
MATHEWSON MACHINE WORKS, INC. — Manufacturing Affiliate 
SHERBROOKE MACHINERIES, LTD., SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC — Licensed Mfr. and Distributor for Canada 
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pointing the way... 





IN EVERY INDUSTRY as in every era there are pioneers who step beyond 
the settled boundaries to “blaze” new trails toward new potentials in 
unexplored fields. In the field of electro-chemical development in 
America, Niagara Alkali Company has pioneered the way. First to 
produce caustic potash, carbonate of potash and liquid chlorine in 
this country and among the first to produce other chemicals of this 
type, Niagara has a long history of leadership behind its present 
service. This experience of Niagara consistently accrues to the bene- 
fit of users of Niagara products, providing dependably superior 
characteristics in product performance. This can become of immeas- 
urable value to you in using such materials to improve the quality of 
vour products or the efficiency of your manufacturing processes. 


Niagara Alkali Company, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


AN ESSENTIAL PART OF AMERICA'S GREAT CHEMICAL ENTERPRISE 


Niagara Mkalt Company 
O 


CAUSTIC POTASH * CAUSTIC SODA Ze N& LIQUID CHLORINE * NIAGATHAL 











CARBONATE OF POTASH PARADICHLOROBENZENE 








GOVERNMENT-OWNED SURPLUS PROPERTY 








AREPLENISH Your stock pies NOW! 


~~<-=~< | INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


aiabicilied AT LOW CASH COSTS 


hasteen Ae again will there be similar Credit terms may be arranged. It will 


Acids 


Chlorinated Paraffin (approx. 
40% & 70%) 
Gas cylinders (all types) 


opportunity to obtain standard 
and special specification industrial 
chemicals at such savings. 
Included in the hundreds of avail- 
able items are a few chemicals now in 


pay you to first call your War Assets 
Administration Regional Office when 
replenishing chemical stocks or plan- 
ning new production. Items not avail- 
able in your Region will be located for 


Hexachloroethane short supply from usual sources, and you through the special Inter-Office 


Calcium carbide items of special interest to research Product Locatiofi Service. This sales 
Methy! bromide chemists. method means quick action, prompt 
Dyes All items are ready for quick sale. — delivery. 


Plastic materials 


Sen ices FREE FACTS ~~~ in 

ling compounds ° Coupen Today 

Sematindin eke EXPORTERS: | War Assets Administration (address nearest Regional Office) 
a Most surplus prop- ! Please supply without obligation, prices, available quantities and 

Activated charcoal erty is availableto || locations of items written in W: | 


Silica gel 

Calcium chloride 

Strontium oxides 

Synthetic Rubber (Neoprene) 
Dimethylaniline 


the export market. | . | 
eheseemthee WH BE «ono te sscesecesee Kévewuss cakinatens 

short supply is | Co eee eSeeesereceee «=e eeeeecercoss 
a Id from ex- Spas eterna tiers erst ahve 
port and if such 
items appeor in || 





Copper naphthenate this ” CS iN yay od ho ARG Rh ak 4:2, «0, gh ee ae | 
Synthetic & natural glues they panee | Eee onnan sidan een 
Printing inks (black & colors) =" BIN, ain «dd dd atdacen eee Seb éochcd Seana atoll 
ond most other chemicals NS bet vatndes canines Bibs. sok 155-4 
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All chemicals are subject to priority regulations. VETERANS OF WORLD WAR Il are invited to be certified at the 
War Assets Administration Certifying Office serving their area_and then to purchase the material offered herein. 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


Offices located at: Atlanta - Birmingham - Boston + Charlotte - Chicago + Cincinnati - Cleveland + Dallas - Denver - Detroit - Fort Worth - Helena - Houston 
Jacksonville - Kansas City, Mo. « Little Rock - Los Angeles + Louisville - Minneapolis - Nashville - New Orleans - New York - Oklahoma City - Omaha 
Philadelphia + Portland, Ore. + Richmond - St. Louis + Salt Lake City » San Antonio + San Francisco « Seattle - Spokane 
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A bigger crowd and a larger program featured Hammermill’s 33rd merchandising conference. , 


Hammermill Three-Day Meeting 
Draws Two Hundred to Erie 


Ertzr, Pa.—More than 200 paper 
merchandisers from United States and 
several foreign countries came here 
last week to attend the 33rd annual 
conference of Hammermill Paper 
Company, with its agents. The Ham- 
mermill conference, long known as 
each year’s most important meeting in 
the paper trade, was lengthened from 
two to three days this year in order 
that the record-attendance crowd might 
have an opportunity to view the local 
paper plant’s six-million-dollar expan- 
sion program. 

The progress being made in the 
mill’s $6,500,000 expansion program 
keynoted this year’s meeting. Wel- 
coming the agents at the opening busi- 
ness session, held in Hammermill’s 
huge new storage and shipping building 
on August 21, Norman W. Wilson, the 
mill’s president, stated: “This session 
at Hammermill is ¢angible evidence 
that we want you to know how we 
stand.” Following Mr. Wilson, Donald 
S. Leslie, Hammermill’s first vice- 
president and general manager, spoke 
in detail about the new buildings now 
being erected and the new equipment to 
be installed in them. Future mill plans 
were discussed so far as these have 
been projected at present. 

After the August 21 meeting, the 
Conference moved to the Kahkwa Club 
in Erie where business sessions were 
held on August 22 and 23. Bruce Bar- 
ton, well known author and executive 
in the firm of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
and Osborn, Hammermill’s advertising 
counselors; and Murray Shields, vice- 
president and economist of the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company, spoke at 
the Kahkwa Club meetings. Discussing 
the economic trends of the coming 
decade, Mr. Shields stated: “We are 
in a technological revolution in the 
United States, capable of giving us 
and our people the greatest period of 
prosperity the world has ever known.” 

Harrison R. Baldwin, Hammermill 
vice-president in charge of sales; and 
A. Ellis Frampton, advertising and as- 
sistant general sales manager, also 
spoke at the Kahkwa Club sessions. 
Mr. Baldwin reviewed the growth of 
Hammermill’s production since the mill 


was founded in 1898, while Mr. Framp- 
ton discussed Hammermill’s advertising 
as it is related to the current economic 
picture. During his talk, Mr. Frampton 
stated: “If we want an America of 
free enterprise, we must ‘free’ enter- 
prise.” 

Other Hammermill spokesmen ap- 
pearing on the three-day program 
were: Richard P. Price, vice-president 
and general sup@fintendent; John H. 
DeVitt, controller; G. P. Bothwell, 
John D. Zink and William W. Wood- 
bridge of Hammermill’s sales depart- 
ment. 

The Agents’ Advisory Committee 
had met with mill officials on August 
20, at Weigelia Lodge, Mr. Wilson’s 
country home, for a discussion of the 
Conference program. Committee mem- 
bers present were: Robert S. Johnston, 
The Old Dominion Paper Co., Norfolk, 
Va., chairman; Frank W. Holden, The 
Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Hartford, 
Conn.; W. N. Gillett, Chicago Paper 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; H. F. Petrequin, 
The Petrequin Paper Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; George F. Gray, Henry Linden- 
meyr & Sons, New York, N. Y.; H. B. 
Mayberry, C. M. Rice Paper Co., Port- 
land, Me.; Ralph G. Luff, D. L. Ward 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; H. T. Newell, 
Jackson Paper Company, Jackson, 
Miss. ; D. A. Hoadley, Carpenter Paper 
Company, Omaha, Neb.; Allan R. 
Newntark, Zellerbach Paper Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

The assembled agents elected these 
men to serve three year terms on the 
Advisory Committee: L. V. Mulnix, 
Carpenter Paper Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Frank H. Winter, Car- 
ter, Rice & Co., Boston, Mass.; Eric A. 
Rohrer, Swigart Paper Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; Allan R. Newmark, Zellerbach 
Paper Co., San Francisco, Calif. Mr. 
Robert S. Johnston, The Old Dominion 
Paper Company, Norfolk, Va., was re- 
elected chairman. 

Elected for three year terms on the 
Paper Committee were: G. E. Caskie, 
Jr., Caskie Paper Co., Inc., Lynchburg, 
Va.; E. A. Damhorst, Irwin Paper Co., 
Quincy, Ill.; Thomas S. Lathrop, Lath- 
rop Paper Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

The final two afternoons of the Con- 


ference were devoted to golf and other 
games. In this competition, Mr. C. 
Raymond Smith, Van Reed Paper Co., 
Reading, Pa., won the Ernst R. Beh- 
rend Golf Trophy to take possession of 
the silver bowl for the second succes- 
sive year. 

Other prize winners of the two days 
included: Golf: No. 1 Division, low 
gross, Bruce Barton and Donald 
Holmes; low net, C. Raymond Smith 
and George Seidensticker, Jr.; second 
low net, A. W. Green and F. Dana 
Payne. No. 2 Division, low gross, 
C. M. Yates and G. E. Caskie, Jr.; low 
net, S. A. Harned and Robert S. John- 
ston; second low net, E. L. Kramer 
and James S. Farrell. Kickers’ Handi- 
cap, J. F. Page and Charles M. Mc- 
Grath. Pitch-’N-Putt, low gross, S. B. 
Gaines and Allen G. Edgar; second 
low gross, A. W. Wettle and B. R. 
Moore. 

Monte Carlo: First prize, Robert 
Schmidt and F. W. Canaday; second 
prize, Harold F. LaCroix and Morton 
Porter. Skiddoo: First prize, Edw. D. 
Sylvarider and Virgil Buzard; second 
prize, L. R. Reynolds and Roscoe Tay- 
lor. Dart Bowl: First prize: Ernest 
Ceijas and -Tom Holloman; second 
prize, H. George Buck and Z. 1). Mill- 
edge. 


Sherman Celebrates 
Quarter Century 


Newton Upper Fats, Mass. — A 
highlight of the 25th anniversary of 
the Sherman Paper Products Corp., 
celebrated here recently in conjunction 
with the company’s annual outing, was 
the presentation of a handsome silver 
plaque commemorating the event, to 
President George Sherman. Presenta- 
tion was made on behalf of the more 
than 700 employes and their families 
who witnessed the ceremony. 


Robert Gair Issues Booklet 
On Precision Packaging 


J. D. Malcolmson, in charge of Prod- 
uct Development for Robert Gair Com- 
pany, Inc., has written an interesting 
and useful booklet indicating the vari- 
ous kinds of packaging machinery now 
being produced. This illustrated book- 
let describes the styles of folding car- 
tons that are usually handled by these 
machines, as well as suggesting the 
wide variety of commodities that are 
today being automatically packaged. 
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The Economical Insulation 


pang 


You will find that PC Foamglas can be cut 
to fit around projections and openings right 
on the job, with ordinary tools. The big, 
strong, rigid slabs, conveniently packaged, 
can be handled and laid quickly and easily. 


N the long run, you will find this cel- 

lular glass material the most economi- 
cal insulation you can use. Why? 
Because the insulating properties of PC 
Foamglas are permanent. 

While the insulating efficiency of many 
insulation materials deteriorates with 
age, PC Foamglas retains its original 
insulation value year after year. Being 
glass, it is impervious to moisture, most 
acid atmospheres, fumes, and vapors. It 
is verminproof, fireproof. 

On roofs and equipment, in floors and 
walls, PC Foamglas has maintained pre- 
determined temperature levels. It mini- 
mizes condensation. Can you think of 


any other insulation that does all these 
things—permanently? 

In all sorts of plants, all over the c coun- 
try, PC Foamglas is in increasing demand 
among men who are facing insulating 
problems. Freedom from repairs and re- 
placement alone is prime proof of its 
ability to keep insulation costs down. 

When you are considering insulation, 
be sure to check other materials against 
PC Foamglas. For complete information, 


just fill in and mail the convenient cou- 


pon. We shall be glad to forward free 
copies of the booklets you select. Pitts- 
burgh Corning Corporation, 632 Du- 
quesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Also manufacturers of PC Glass Blocks 


This concrete floor, insulated with PC Foamglas, 
Prevents heat travel from the room below. A con- 
crete wearing floor will cover the PC Foamélas. 


This re-roofing job includes permanent insulation. 
Roofers have found that they can safely recommend 
PC Foamglas to the most exacting plant managers 
for the toughest insulating jobs. Foamélas re- 
tains its original insulating value—indefinitely. 


CHECK THESE PROPERTIES 
OF PC FOAMGLAS: 


. Permanent insulation 

. Vermin- and vaporproof 
. Fireproof 

. Waterproof 

. Light weight 

. Easy installation 

. Rigid structure 

. Economical 


FIRST COST IS LAST COST 


IN 6 
ve ~ er 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 

Room 190, 682 Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Dear Sirs: 

Please send along my free copies of the 
booklets I have checked. It is understood 
that I incur no obligation. 

Roofs___... ) Floors... ...- 


PC FOAMGLAS eee ora SUM VET) 
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+ CORROSIST 


the Stainless 
Screen Plate 


Here is the Screen Plate you have been waiting for. Rugged enough to 
withstand normal use without breakage. No rebuilding of your present screens. No “babying’”’ 
to get full capacity. Standard dimensions. Unlimited life. Made entirely of stainless, corrosion- 


resisting metals. Proven by 8 years of service in Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills. 


CONSTRUCTION: (See photo) STANDARDS: 


A. FRAME—Butt-welded Monel bars Cut: 4 to 8 slots per inch, .008” and 
form an amazingly stiff back-bone, larger. 
reduce flexing. STYLE: C and E only, drilled or Witham 
bevelled. 
. PLATE—1}” Stainless steel, milled THICKNESS: 3” only. 
and sawed. Slot “‘breathing’’ held SIZE: 12” x 43” standard. 42” length 
to the minimum. on special order. 


DELIVERY: 


. RIVETS—Inconel for toughness, set Production will start in October. 
home under 5 tons pressure per rivet. Orders are being accepted now. 


* Trade Mark 


WF UNION SCREEN PLATE COMPANY Yay” 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 
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pact Multi-Cylinder 


VERSATILITY OF DESIGN 


The artist’s sketch visualizes a board machine de- 
signed to serve as a basis for discussion in the 
light of the particular requirements of the paper- 
maker. This machine would operate in the neigh- 
borhood of 500 ft. per minute. The layout could 
be varied to provide for making boards ranging 
from test liner to bristols at speeds and widths to 
suit your purpose. 


Consultation between the men who build it and 
the men who use it, assures a multi-cylinder board 
machine that fits your requirements perfectly. It 
may be built, for example, with more or fewer 
vats, a mill-determined number of presses, stacks 
or calenders. 


TIME-PROVEN COMPONENTS 


This machine, in its basic design, incorporates 
Sandy Hill Bertrams open side calenders, an im- 
proved constant speed reel, high speed unwind- 
ing stands with water cooled brake drums, selec- 
tive drive and other features. 


SANDY HILL INGENUITY 

Elimination of reverse bends in felts, arrange- 
ments for quick felt change and exceptionally 
sturdy press and dryer frame construction are 
examples of Sandy Hill engineering “know-how”. 
Standard features include anti-friction bearings 
throughout, suction press rolls and suction drum 
rolls, sixty or seventy-two inch diameter dryers, 
automatic felt guides, dryer doctors, oscillating 
press doctors, Scofield felt cleaners, suction boxes 
and showers. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY 


Efficiency is increased and production and main- 
tenance costs reduced through the use of steam 
joints of modern design, continuous automatic 
lubrication of dryer and dryer felt bearings, ade- 
quate condensate evacuation system and vapor 


evacuation system with hood. 


Write for New Bulletin 


Way THE SANDY HILL IRON & BRASS WORKS 
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NEPMA Will Golf 
At Wachusett Sept. 17 


Boston, Mass.—At the picturesque 
Wachusett Country Club, West Boyl- 
ston, Mass., the first post-war outing 
of the New England Paper Merchants 
Association, Inc., will be held Septem- 
ber 17, rain or shine. A large attend- 
ance is anticipated, as there has been a 
great increase in membership within 
the last eight months—from 59 to 86 
member houses throughout New Eng- 
land, continuing the organization as the 
largest regional group of its kind in 
the United States. Officers of the Na- 
tional Paper Trade Association are 
expected. In addition to members of 
NEPMA, their guests, including mill 
representatives and customers, will be 
present. 

The outing begins officially at one 
o’clock, and a buffet luncheon will be 
available to those arriving before that 
time who wish to use the facilities of 
the Club, including the golf course. 
Greens fee will be $1 per person. 
Awards will be made for low net, best 
gross, kickers and consolations. 

In the other sports, first and second 
prizes will be awarded for horseshoes ; 
first and second prizes for putting, and 
first and second prizes for bowling-on- 
the-green. In addition to these, special 
and surprise prizes will be presented, 
all awards to be made after the steak 
dinner, to be served at 6:30 o’clock. 

The general committee, including 
club arrangements, dinner, publicity 
and games other than golf, is composed 
of Walter Butler, chairman; Merton 
Flemings, vice-chairman; James Gard- 
ner, Neil Beckwith, Frank Reardon, 
Louis Tapper, Neville Benson, Samuel 
Toabe, Earl M. Norcross, Fred M. 
Profit. 

Golf committee, Frank Holden, 
chairman; Harry Mayberry, Richard 
Anderson, Sterling Chatfield, Lester 
Lott. 

Prizes Committee, James J. Dwyer, 
chairman; Frank Cummings, Paul M. 
Jones. 


Gypsum Elects North Secretary 


Burrao, N. Y.—William M. North 
has been elected secretary of the Na- 
tional Gypsum Company, succeeding 


the late Frank E. Davis. Mr. North 
joined National Gypsum in 1941 and 
has been assistant secretary since 1942. 
Bernard L. Wootten was elected as- 
sistant secretary and Ray Lund was 
named assistant treasurer. Mr. Wootten 
has been head of the tax department. 
Mr. Lund heads the credit department. 


Gilman Offers Bus Fare 


GILMAN, Vt.—In a move to stimulate 
interest in its drive to recruit new 
employes, Gilman Paper Company is 
advertising extensively in newspapers 
throughout Vermont that the company 
will pay half of the daily bus fare of 
employes on trips to and from work. 


West Virginia Contract 
Grants Six-Cents Raise 


Covincton, Va. — Management of 
the West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company and representatives of the 
United Paper Workers of America 
(CIO) has issued a joint statement 
announcing the signing of a new con- 
tract. The new contract, signed Aug- 
ust 30, covers employes of the com- 
pany’s mills here, at Williamsburg, 
Pa., and Luke, Md., and will remain 
in effect until August 20, 1947. 

Union representatives said hourly 
employes of the Covington plant will 
receive a six-cent increase under the 
new agreement, bringing the minimum 
hourly rate for male labor to 87 cents. 

It is reported that West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company agreed un- 
der the contract to recognize the union 
as sole bargaining agent on behalf of 
all hourly employes excepting electrical 
workers at the local plant. The union 
agreed to cooperate with the company 
to further economy of operation and 
combat absenteeism and other practices 
that might curtail production. 


Eastern Sapeyes Will 
Golf at Forsgate 


JAmeEssurGH, N. J.—Rapid progress 
has been made in plans for a joint golf 
tournament to be held at Forsgate 
Golf Club September 26 between New 
York and Philadelphia members of the 
Salesmen’s Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry. The Donald Ross 
course of the club, reopened this year 
after an inactive period during the 
war, has been declared to be in prime 
condition by those who have played 
over it, and the location, approximately 
half-way between the respective cities 
is counted on to make it easy for the 
large crowd that is expected to turn 
out at this final tournament of the 
season for eastern members of the 
Sapeyes. 

Reservations started to pour in this 
week at the office of Secretary-Trea- 
surer E. G. Amos, in New York City, 
and the prize list was declared to in- 
clude some extremely handsome num- 
bers. The tariff is set at $12.00 which 
includes luncheon, golf and dinner. 


Institute Will Build 
New Boiler House 


AppLeTon, Wis. — The Institute of 
Paper Chemistry is planning to con- 
struct a boiler house estimated to cost 
$15,541. It has obtained Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration approval, and 
it is expected that construction will be 
started sometime in the fall. 

Institute officials said last week that 
the boiler house will be erected at the 
rear of the main Institute building, 
roughly parallel with the new contain- 
er building. It will provide steam for 
heating and processing and is being 
built because present boiler facilities 
are inadequate to meet the Institute’s 
expanding needs. 


Wherry to Address 
NPTA Convention 


New York — Senator Kenneth S. 
Wherry of Nebraska has accepted the 
invitation of the Association’s Presi- 
dent, G. E. Carpenter, to address the 
opening session of the fall convention 
of the National Paper Trade Associa- 
tion at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Thursday afternoon, October 
17. This will be an open industry ses- 
sion which may be attended by manu- 
facturers and their representatives. 

Although serving his first term in 
Congress, Senator Wherry is recog- 
nized as one of the minority leaders, 
one of the most influential members of 
the Senate and a dynamic speaker who 
has taken a leading part in the major 
legislative programs of the last Ses- 
sion. His address will be anticipated 
as an outstanding feature of the Con- 
vention program. 

It is already apparent that the Con- 
vention attendance will be the largest 
ever participating in a Chicago meet- 


“ing of the Association. The headquar- 


ters hotel was booked to capacity some 
weeks ago and those who were late in 
making their reservations are obliged 
to find other accommodations 


Hamilton Places Cook 
In Charge at New York 


Miguon, Pa—W. C. Hamilton & 
Sons, Inc., this week advanced Thomas 
N. Cook to be manager of the com- 
pany’s New York district office. Mr. 
Cook has been with the company for 
some seven years, and covered the 
New York territory both before and 
since returning in August, 1945. He 
was for sixteen months overseas with 
the American Field Service. He re- 
places Allen F.. Horton who has be- 
come president of the Curtis Paper 
Company. 


Beatty Joins Stevens-Nelson 
As Vice-President 


New York — Hayward Beatty, for 
many years vice-president and sales 
manager of the Curtis Paper Com- 
pany, Newark, Del., this week joined 
the Stevens-Nelson Paper Corporation, 
109 East 31 street. To his new post 
as vice-president of the organization he 
naturally brings not only a thorough 
knowledge of paper, but an added ex- 
perience with it gained through his 
mill experience. 


Sapeyes to Hear Gaw 


The western division of the Sales- 
mens Association of the Paper Indus- 
try is preparing for an unusually large 
crowd at its regular Monday noon 
luncheon at the Sherman Hotel on 
September 9. At that time the featured 
speaker will be George P. Gaw. The 
Sapeyes are also set for one final golf 
outing to be held at the Park Ridge 
Country Club on September 27. 
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Seams for Monel faces are readil 

made by silver soldering or weld- 
ing. This improved butt i for 
corduroy andtwilled Dutch 
weaves eliminates over - lapping 
and produces a smooth, strong 


. : Developed by Multi-Meta! 
Many factors govern the life and performance of wire cloth Wire Gib do 
faces and winding wire. 


One of them is the wire itself. 1 34” x 014” Monel 
strip spotwelded to 
Well known and proved is the corrosion resistance of Monel —_}2d*r,side of one end. 


Y4” to project. 
to pulps, paper mill stocks and white waters, caustic. liquors 
and cleaning solutions of dilute muriatic and sulfuric acids. 


Of equal importance is that Monel wire faces and winding 
wire are combined safely with bronze cylinder parts under 


2 Bring cover around 
corrosive conditions generally met in stock preparation. 


to close fitting butt 
joint. Solder cloth to 
eos eT ‘ Monel strip and over 
Add to those qualities a rigidity almost twice that of bronze _ butt joint. 


... add high strength, and resistance to abrasion and wear .. . 
and you have the reasons why mills report up to 10 years of con- 
tinuous performance for Monel 


on washers, thickeners, cylinders Den ee eae a ee eae ae rte = 
ESTABLISHED TYPES OF MONEL WIRE CLOTHS for PULP and PAPER MILL SERVICES 
and filters. And remember that 


. - . Pulp Thickeners Monel Backing Screens Monel Top Screens 
Monel wire cloth is lowest in 


; VACUUM FILTERS 10, 12, 14 mesh* 40, 50, 60 mesh 
cost among wire cloths of com- 10, 12, 14 mesh* 50, 60, 70, 80 mesh | 


parable high strength and cor- (12 x 64 corduroy cloth used| 


without backing screen) 
rosion resistance. ~ Unbleached Stock hed Stock Washers caspases 


For further information on VACUUM FILTERS 10, 12, 14 mesh* —|_—_30, 40, 50, 60 mesh 
Monel wire cloth, write for your DECKERS AND CYLINDERS 12 x 64 mesh Monel and 14 x 88 mesh Monel corduroy 
rite cloth used without backing screen 
copies of Performance and the pi pt 
c Alkaline Bleached Stock Washers* * 
Reasons and Bulletin C-3, Monel, 


VACUUM FILTERS 10, 14 mesh* 40, 50 mesh 


Nickel and Inconel in Pulp and |~So,55 macune crunpers...| 10,12, 14 meh eater 
Paper Mills. Lo erate hai , . 


BEATER WASHER 40, 50, 60 mesh 


THE | Lime Sludge Filters 14 x 100 mesh Monel, 24 x 110 mesh Monel, 200 twilled 
Dutch Monel and “AU-Type” heavy braided 
INTERNATIONAL NICKEL =| _— vacuum TvPE un eane"weave Monel for filter cloth 
COMPANY, INC. | 12 x 64 mesh Monel, 14 x 88 mesh Monel 
| " 80 mesh twilled Monel (wire dia. 0.007”) 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Weter Filters 100 mesh twilled Monel (wire dia. 0.005”) 
CYLINDER AND VACUUM TYPE... 120 mesh twilled Monel (wire dia. 0.004”) 
120 x 140 mesh twilled Monel (wire dia. 0.004”) 


CLAY AND COLOR STRAINERS.... 150, 200 and 325 mesh Monel 


*10 mesh recommended for iticreased open area and drainage—* * For chlorinated, acid-bleached stock washers 
Type 316 nickel-chromium-molybdenum alloy steel recommended. 
This classification table is offered for your guidance through the courtesy 


of the Multi-Metal Wire Cloth Company, N. Y. Write us for copies. 
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Newsprint Bids Tempt 
Canada's Pulp Mills 


(Continued from page 7) 


With U. S. consumption reported to 
be now averaging more than 28 peér- 
cent higher than last year and 24 per- 
cent higher than pre-war, while at the 
same time production in that country 
is up only five percent over 1945 and 
20 percent below 1939, the import de- 
mand is unprecedented. In addition to 
this, Scandinavian countries are not 
delivering any newsprint to the U. S., 
whereas before the war they supplied 
up to 300,000 tons a year. Both news- 
print and paperboard shortages were 
predicted a year ago, but the upsurge 


AN EFFLUENT FILTER 


| 
| 
of remarkable design— 





WHEREVER IT IS INSTALLED in paper mills, it has been found 
to be particularly useful in handling waste water or excess white 
water. Fibre and filler may be recovered and reused, leaving 


of business and the 25 percent increase 
in advertising lineage have created 
even a greater demand than was ex- 
pected. In all probability these condi- 
tions will prevail until planned new 
southern producing capacity is com- 
pleted. 

In the meantime, paper mills and box 
factories just can’t keep up with the 
increasing flow of goods coming onto 
the Canadian market. Canada’s food 
commitments, the construction industry 
and, at this time of year, the packaging 
of newly-canned fruits and vegetables, 
have created a situation difficult to 
overcome. The packaging industry 
was wholly unprepared to handle this 
season’s excellent crops. Normally, 





CARRIAGE 
DRIVE 
MOTOR 


water sufficiently free of suspended solids for reuse on showers. | 


The filter may also be used in the treatment of raw water supply. 
This photograph of a paper mill installation shows essential parts 
of the Hardinge Automatic Backwash Sand Filter. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PERFORMANCE DATA. 
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stocks are built up during the winter 
and spring, but this year current de- 
mand has taken full capacity of the 
producers and something had to be 
done to save the crops from going to 
waste for lack of packaging facilities. 

A cut-back of 25 percent in supply 
of shipping cases and cartons for most 
users and a reduction of supply of 
paper bags and wrapping papers for 
retailers, to 65 percent of 1943 usage, 
is expected to help out considerably. 
Judging from the great numbers of 
women shoppers trudging marketward 
this morning carrying their own paper 
bags, considerable kraft paper will be 
saved. As we write, literally hundreds 
of women can be seen on their way to 
a near-by shopping area, each with one 
or more large paper bags with handles, 
such as are commonly supplied 


Shoppers by the chairf grocery stores. 


With jute and cotton bags continuing 
in very tight supply, multiwall paper 
bags have been pressed increasingly 
into service in the shipping of many 
essential food and building items for 
both overseas and domestic require- 
ments. Flour, cement and fertilizer, as 
well as many other products, are being 
shipped in multi-walled paper bags, and 
all of these are in greater demand than 
ever before. Current production of 
Canadian paperboard is running about 
60 percent above the 1935-39 level. 

Since the U. S. pricing agency has 
agreed, effective Aug. 19, that pulp- 
wood of Canadian origin sold in the 
U. S. will be billed on an adjustable 
price basis, as had previously been done 
with newsprint and wood pulp sales, 
Canadian producers of pulpwood for 
export are optimistic that they will be 
granted an increase in line with the 
boost received by manufacturers of 
these other products. The industry in- 
creased its price in line with dollar 
parity in July for other customers, but 
the U. S. import price remained the 
same. The decision to allow Canadian 
pulpwood going to the U. S. to be billed 
on an adjustable basis indicates, ac- 
cording to the hopes of pulpwood man- 
ufacturers, that the U. S. pricing 
agency will permit a higher price for 
imported pulpwood. 

If and when such an increase comes 
through, about 15 percent of Canadian 
pulpwood production will be affected, 
chiefly in Quebec, New Brunswitk and 
Nova Scotia. Canadian production is 
estimated at 9.5 million cords yearly, 
with 1.5 million cords going to the 
U. S. It is not yet known whether the 
study now being undertaken by the 
OPA will mean higher export prices 
for Canadian pulpwood, but should 
sanction be given for a boost equal to 
that received by newsprint manufac- 
turers, it would be worth about $2 mil- 
lion to Canadian pulpwood producers. 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
of eight pulp and paper stocks was 
down last week 35 percent as compared 
with a week earlier, reflecting, it is 
said, the opinion that the $74 per ton 
price for newsprint going to the U. S. 
will stand without any further advance 
this year. 
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Norway Operates At 
Half its Capacity 


WasHincton, D. C. — Norway’s 
chemical pulp industry is expected to 
operate throughout 1946 at about 30 
or 40 per cent of its capacity, according 
to a report to the Department of Com- 
merce. Since the middle of 1945 the 
mechanical pulp mills have been oper- 
ating at only 20 to 25 per cent of their 
capacity. Paper mill production is 
higher, the average operation of the 
mills being about 55 per cent of the 
total capacity. Newsprint operation has 
been lower than the average due to the 
lack of mechanical pulp, but is improv- 
ing. 

Approximations for the production 
of pulp and paper from July 1, 1946 to 
June 30, 1947 place. the mechanical pulp 
output at 450,000 metric tons compared 
with a 1937 output of 1,300,000 tons, 
the chemical pulp output at 250,000 
tons compared with 1937’s figure of 
564,000 tons, and the approximation 
for the total paper and board produc- 
tion is set at 325,000 tons against the 
1937 total of 623,000 tons. Of the ap- 
proximate 450,000-ton mechanical pulp 
output, domestic consumption is ex- 
pected to take about 250,000 tons dur- 
ing the 12 months from July 1, 1946 to 
June 30, 1947. Under government con- 
trols, consumption of chemical pulp 
within the country is expected to 
amount to about 120,000 tons as it did 
last year, and domestic consumption of 


paper, board, and newsprint should be 


approximately 132,000 tons for the 12-: 


month period. 

Norwegian paper exports to the 
United States prior to the war were not 
large. In 1939 about 42,000 metric tons 
were exported to the United States, of 
which over 39,000 tons consisted of 
newsprint. The Norwegian pulp and 
paper producers state that there was 
little interest in the American market 
in the first part of 1946 because of the 
low American prices. Production costs, 
because of the high cost of timber, 
wages, and other raw materials, are 
said to make exports to the United 
States prohibitive. Furthermore, even 
though prices become more satisfac- 
tory, only very small tonnages would 
be available in 1946 since most of the 
production has been sold or reserved. 





St. Regis Hikes Pay Rates 
In New York and Nazareth 


Watertown, N. Y.—The St. Regis 
Paper Company has granted 8'%4-cents 
hourly increase in wages straight 
across the board to all employes of its 
northern New York and Nazareth, Pa., 
mills. It brings the base rate up from 
78 to 86% cents an hour. It is effective 
as of July 10, becoming part of the 
wage agreement reached last year and 
expiring May 1, 1947. It means a hike 
in the total annual payroll of these 
mills amounting to $500,000 and brings 
the aggregate annual payroll to ap- 
proximately $6,000,000. 






OBITUARY 
Edgar McCallum 


Mitts, Mass.—Edgar McCallum, 63, 
founder and treasurer of the Boston 
Envelope Company of Dedham, Mass., 
died here August 31. 

Born in Wadesboro, N. C., he found- 
ed the firm in Boston in 1910 as a 
wholesale house. Manufacturing oper- 
ations were undertaken in 1920, and in 
1935 Mr. McCallum’ moved his com- 
pany to Dedham. The funeral was 
held from his home, Orchard street, 
September 3. 

A son, Russell P. McCallum of Ded- 
ham; two daughters, Mrs. Mabel Ward 
of Dedham and Mrs. Wilbur Barrett 
of Greensboro, N. C.; two sisters and 
a brother are living. 


Gordon Gould 


Lyons Fats, N. Y.—Gordon Gould, 
former president and general manager 
of the Gould Paper Company, died last 
week of a heart attack at the age of 
42. The Gould plant in Lyons Falls, 
which formerly manufactured news- 
print, was taken over by the Continen- 
tal Can Company last year. 


Edward A. Hayes 


Port Huron, Mich—Edward A. 
Hayes, vice-president of the Port 
Huron Sulphite Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, died on Sunday of this week. 
Burial services were held at his home 
in this city on Wednesday. 
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Modernize your plant with tanks built of 
the most practical, efficient and depend- 
able tank material ever developed. 

These are engineered by one of the 
oldest tank organizations in the country, 
serving the largest industrial organiza- 
tions from coast to coast. 


KALAMAZOO TANK € SILO CO, Kalamazoo Mich. 
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PENN SALT LIQUID CHLORINE is invaluable to the pulp industry 
as a bleaching agent... either for single-stage treatment or for 


complex seven- or eight-stage operations ... whether for con- 
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Finland Counts Its 
Pulp Prospects 


Wasurncton, D. C.—Finland’s 1946 
production of chemical pulp is esti- 
mated at about 629,000 short tons, of 
which about 50,000 tons will be viscose 
pulp, 237,000 tons unbleached sulphite, 
72,000 tons bleached sulphite, and 270,- 
000 tons sulphate pulp, according to a 
report to the Department of Commerce. 
This compares with prewar production 
of 1,725,000 short tons of chemical 
pulp in 1937 and 1,622,000 tons in 1938. 

A total of 556,000 tons of chemical 
pulp has been sold for export delivery 
during 1946 with the Soviet Union, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States scheduled to take the major por- 
tion, and the remainder going to Den- 
mark, Belgium, France, Switzerland, 
and other countries. Of the total, the 
Soviet Union was scheduled to receive 
95,000 short tons in reparations, 6,000 
tons for restitution payments, and 98,- 
000 tons in free trade; the United 
Kingdom 184,000 tons; and the United 
States 139,000 tons, including reserva- 
tions. 

Production of mechanical pulp for 
sale during 1946 and 1947 is not esti- 
mated to be over 15 or 20 percent of 
the industry’s capacity. The present 
capacity is estimated at 435,000 short 
tons, dry basis, or pulp for sale. In 
1938 the country’s output of mechani- 
cal pulp amounted to 804,000 tons. The 
ground wood pulp industry is severely 
handicapped by lack of power, due 
mainly to the loss of two large power 
stations in the ceded territory. Due to 
the construction of several dams and 
power stations throughout Finland the 
production is expected to increase in 
1948 and continue to rise during 1949 
and 1950. 





Wallpaper Strengthens 
Trimz Sales Staff 


Cuicaco—Two major executive per- 
sonnel appointments in Trimz Com- 
pany, Inc., a division of United Wall- 
paper, Inc., were made last week by 
William H. Yates, United president. 
James H. Rasmussen, vice president in 
charge of sales and merchandising for 
United, will continue in that capacity 
and also will become executive vice 
president of Trimz. Herman Haas, for- 
merly assistant sales manager of Cros- 
ley Corporation, Cincinnati, was named 
vice-president and general sales mana- 
ger for Trimz. 

Mr. Rasmussen joined United Wall- 
paper a year ago, after five years as 
general sales manager of Crosley. Prior 
to that he was for six years assistant 
general sales manager of Zenith Radio 
Corporation. 

Mr. Haas was with Crosley for more 
than 12 years, starting as a district 
manager selling to jobbers and dealers. 
Through a series of promotions he be- 
came assistant sales manager, the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his resigna- 
tion to join Trimz. 


Dexter Williams Returns 
To Equipment Field 


Watertown, N. Y.—Dexter B. Wil- 
liams who, more than four years ago 
turned his back on the pulp and paper 
testing equipment business to enter the 
Army, has returned and become active 
again in the Williams Apparatus Com- 
pany, Inc. of this city. After early 
service as a post engineer in Utah, he 
was made a major in February, 1943 
and later assigned as chief of storage 
in the General Supply Section. A little 
more than a year ago he was trans- 
ferred to France, made a battalion 
commander and as depot commander 
he supervised the largest ammunition 
depot in the American Theater, at 
Miramas in the south of France. 





Renshaw Joins Lawson 
In Eastern Territory 


John T. Renshaw has joined the E. 
P. Lawson Company, Inc., New York 
City, manufacturer of paper cutting 
machinery and binding equipment, as 
sales representative in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware 
and New Jersey. Mr. Renshaw, who 
worked on the Manhattan Project dur- 
ing the war years, covered the same 
territory as sales representative for 
the Miller Printing Machinery Co., 
Pittsburgh, from 1933 to 1942. 

A graduate of Gettysburg Univer- 
sity, Mr. Renshaw returned to the 
Miller Company in March, 1945, and 
joined the Lawson company on August 
1, this year. He will make his head- 
quarters in the Bourse Building, Phila- 
delphia. 





Tissue Mills Contract 
Raises Pay 9 Cents 


Hotyoxe, Mass. — A new contract 
granting a nine-cent hourly wage in- 
crease retroactive to May 1 has been 
signed by the American Tissue Mills 
and 90 employes of its two South Had- 
ley paper mills who belong to Eagle 
Lodge of Papermakers. The contract 
also includes pay for six workless holi- 
days, time and a half for Saturdays 
and double time for Sundays and holi- 
day work. 





Stevens Mills Win 
State Safety Banner 


SoutH Haptey Fatts, Mass. — 
Stevens Paper Mills, Inc., of West- 
field and South Hadley Falls, have 
been awarded a banner for taking first 
place in the state-wide industrial 
safety contest sponsored by the Massa- 
chusetts Safety League, The two plants 
in Westfield along with the one in 
South Hadley Falls have established 
a record of 173,000 man hours worked 
in three months with no lost-time acci- 
dents. These figures puts the Stevens 
Mills at the head of industries in the 
safety league which sets the standard 
at 200,000 or less man hours worked 
every three months. 








Austria Depends On 
Greater Pulp Supply 


WasuinctTon, D. C.—Austria’s pulp 
and paper industry is operating at only 
40 percent of capacity, since only 40 
percent of the pulpwood needed for 
full production will be available in 
1946, according to a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce. During the 
war the Germans cut down tremendous 
forest areas in order to use the wood 
for war material and no improvements 
were made in the paper mills. Imme- 
diately after the war the need for fuel 
became so great that timber was felled 
for this purpose to a considerable ex- 
tent. Although Austria is a country of 
forests and under normal conditions 
could produce more timber than needed 
for the pulp and paper industry, it is 
believed that it will be three to five 
years before sufficient wood will be 
available to fill demands. 

This situation may considerably af- 
fect the export policy of the industry. 
Prior to the war 50 percent of the 
pulp production was exported, chiefly 
to European countries. Pulp -was 
mainly sent to Italy and Hungary, 
while paper was exported to Egypt, 
India, and Australia as well. 

The trend of the Austrian policy 
makers in this field is now decidedly 
toward building up the export of the 
finished products such as paper and 
cardboard rather than the wood pulps. 
This has created a conflict of opinions, 
as a number of pulp plants desire to 
export their products, especially those 
with foreign capital participation. 
If, however, pulps were not exported, 
but were used in the production of pa- 
per, the paper industry could probably 
work at full capacity and paper ex- 
ports could be increased. 


G. E. Offers New Line 
Of Oil-Tight Switches 


A new line of oil-tight and dustproof 
plugging switches for flange and sur- 
face mounting has been put on the 
market by the Control Division of 
the General Electric Company. The 
new switches are designed to remove 
plugging power from a motor at the 
correct moment, to keep the motor 
from restarting in the reverse direc- 
tion. The flange-mounted form is used 
for built-in applications, while the sur- 
face-mounted type is for general pur- 
pose use. Contacts in the new switches 
are of silver, and can handle directly 
the coil current of a 150-ampere con- 
tactor. This eliminates the cost of in- 
terlocking relays on starting panels in 
most applications. 

Clean contact surfaces are main- 
tained by the wiping action which re- 
sults from the use of spring-bronze 
contact strip. Adjustment of contact 
operating speed can be easily made 
by changing the tension of two springs 
with a screwdriver. The new switches 
are provided with grease-packed ball 
bearings for operating the shaft and 
magnet assembly. 
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Small communities, plants, resort hotels, 
owners of private water systems and others 
who have been forced by war conditions 
to delay purchase of water purifying 
oneness may now get the units 

a hurry and at low cost. Nearly 
$1, 500 ,000 worth of this equipment has 
been declared surplus and is ready for 
delivery. This equipment, most of it un- 
used, was built to rigid government speci- 
fications for use in Army and Navy in- 
stallations all over the world. The units 
and accessories are suitable for installa- 
tions which would normally call for ex- 
penditures from $1000 to $70, 000—but in 
this instance the cost of the equipment 
will average considerably under normal 
expenditures. Crating to be done by pur- 
chaser. To purchasethisequipment, sim ply 
call your nearest W.A.A. Regional 
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CHLORINATOR, Ser. No. L6938 w/accessories, HYPOCHLORINATOR, electrically operated, injec- 
Wallace & Tiernan Model type MXV-M, Rated tor type, complete. Serial No. L-7162, including 1 
capacity 0.6 lb. to 25 lb. per 24 hour, operating Wallace & Ti com tor with prism, 1 






pressure 25 lb. to 250 lb. per hour. Floor base chlorine disc and 100 CC bottle Ortho Tolidine 
mounting. Estimated water treatment output solution and 1 30 gal. crock. 
4,000,000 gallons. 






CHLORINATOR, vacuum type, dry feed manual 
Gaemnron, gauge and intionter cand d, Serial — 15 gal. reservoir, oe _— 6 = 
No. J-1034. Attachments—hose with stopcoc jonary, floor space req sq 
Mfd. by er 2 Facoem, Posen location ae HP iis, — mania: cae. tat 
leston, S. C. ven, } w amp., 
a ee 3 G.E. Model 5 Ke, L7AB4909. 















a gry og oy Sepan CHLORINATOR, Manual control, solution feed 
Type “S’’, equipped with a Naparion Orifice Mo- Mic M. i 40 a ee 24 hrs., oa & Tiernan 
tor having a 10 to 1 ratio, with metering capacity Bena se. etl  ags gy Wwe 400 Tse. ee K-1911, 

range of 1 Ib. to 10 Ib. of Chlorine Gas per 24 hrs., Ne’ LA seales. Wt. v. Equip- 
stationary. Equipment—185’ of chlorine solution ment No. 100,342. 

ee ee ee moe ut and fa ALL ITEMS SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 
we chain drain 
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valve, orine pressure gauge; set tools; one sole- Administration Certifying Office serving their 

nee ees water valve. One Howe < a —— si ia tes 

latform le, 500# capacit one Taylor EXPORTERS: ne 

a slide Comparator for determining chlorine market. Merchandise in short eupgly to with. 


residual. Mfd. by the Everson Mfg. Co., Chicago, bela cannes thar ail Us oo en 
Illinois. by an asterisk. 
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Solution 


Considerably more than a simple harmonious settle- 
ment of a real civic problem is to be read between 
the lines of a local newspaper’s editorial that last week 
recorded progress toward a local understanding in 
Wisconsin. Distinct strides toward a basis of perma- 
nent good will between a dominant industry and local 
populations are to be recognized in the appreciation 
which was given to the manner in which a long- 
troublesome problem has been attacked. 

Progress toward solution of the sulphite waste 
problem was hailed August 26 in an editorial in the 
Appleton Post-Crescent. The editorial pointed out 
that paper mills and public officials had cooperated 
patiently and voluntarily, and saw for the industry 
“a golden 6pportunity in converting a former obnoxi- 
ous waste into a valuable article of commerce” and 
for the state “a brand new industry.” 

“It wasn’t always easy to tolerate these wastes,” 
the editorial said. “Impatient people cried out against 
the soiling of our streams, the destruction of fish 
and the brake upon swimming activities. But gener- 
ally the population knew that it was not the fault 
of the paper mills, that when they were established 
they were welcome to pour their wastes into the 
rivers and in a relatively sparsely settled community 
no one thought the worse of it. The trouble was that 
we had grown. 

“The handling of this problem by the public and 
the mills alike is a testimonial both to the patience 
and the determination of all concerned to be just 
with one another, and of the people not to lay the 
cat-o’-nine-tails upon the backs of those known to 
be stretching every energy and digging in at every 
point in the hope of gaining the common end. 

“The Institute of Paper Chemistry . . . contributed 
telling support in the dramatic struggle and thereby 
shed a reflective light of approval upon the men in 
the paper industry who conceived the Institute and 
contributed to its founding. . . . 


“Candid discussion, sympathetic treatment were 
more of a spur to the paper industry than a flood of 
kicks and blame. The industry simply said to itself: 
We must get rid of this condition, but how? .. . 
Science was the only refuge. Instead of lashing the 
industry, we let the industry lash science. The result 
is a dividend-paying monument to restraint.” 





. October 2-4, 





Washington Sums Up 


No substantial increases in domestic supplies of 
paper and paperboard are expected during the third 
quarter of this year, according to the August Pulp 
and Paper Industry Report just released by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Production for the quarter may be somewhat less 
than for the preceding three months because of the 
seasonal July slackening of mill operations, the re- 
port states. 

Output has also been adversely affected by short- 
ages of imported wood pulp resulting from the de- 
lay in resumption of volume exports from Sweden 
in the current shipping season. 

There has been no corresponding slowing up of 
consumption which is on a hand-to-mouth basis and 
inventory -replenishment has accordingly been small. 

Shortages are reported in practically every grade 
of paper and paperboard products, particularly kraft 
wrapping paper, coated printing papers, tissue and 
fine papers, grocery bags, paper cups, and boxed fa- 
cial tissues. 

Supplies of many grades of paper remain acute as 
mills are using the limited avaliable supplies of raw 
materials to produce items with better profit margins. 

The most important price questions in the pulp 
and paper field immediately after the re-institution 
of OPA on July 25 related to increased domestic 
prices for newsprint and wood pulp. 

_The industry stated that increases were necessary 
to maintain a continuous flow of imports, especially 
from Canada and Sweden, since these countries were 
asking higher prices to offset an increase in the Can- 
adian dollar and Swedish krona exchange in terms of 
the U. S. dollar. 

OPA acted to avoid an interruption of imports 
by placing sales of imported wood pulp and domestic 
and imported newsprint on an adjustable pricing 
basis. This permits sellers to deliver these items on 
open billing pending consideration of the industry’s 
request for price adjustment. 








Calendar of Coming Events 


September 20-21, 1946—Annual Meeting Southern Paper 
Trade Association. Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 


September 26-28, 1946—TAPPI General Fall Meeting, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 


1946—TAPPI Engineering Conference, 
Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


October 14-16, 1946—TAPPI Alkaline Pulping Meeting, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


October 17-19, 1946—National Paper Trade Association, 
Fall Convention, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il. 
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New TAPPI Members 


The Executive Committee of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry has elected 
the following to membership: 

Harry H. Borowsky, Research Chemist, Onyx Oil 
and Chemical Co., Jersey City, New Jersey, a 1934 
graduate of Brooklyn College. He was formerly em- 
ployed by the New York City Board of Education, 
and spent two years in the United States Navy. 

Robert E. Broholm, Research Chemist, Mallinc- 
krodt Chemical Works, St. Louis, Missouri, a 1942 
graduate of the University of Minnesota. 

David S. Claflin, Executive Assistant, Erving Pa- 
per Mills, Erving, Massachusetts. He was formerly 
employed by the Moore McCormick Lines, Inc. 

John K. Dyer, Jr., Chemical Engineer, Gaylord 
Container Corp., Bogalusa, Louisiana, a 1934 gradu- 
ate of Louisiana State University. He was formerly 
employed by Godchaux’s Sugars, Raceland, Louisi- 
ana; the Solvay Process Co., Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana, and spent two years in the United States Naval 
Reserve. 


Edward M. Jenkins, Section Chief, Johns-Manville 
Research Laboratory, Manville, New Jersey, a 1930 
graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


Lloyd T. Sandborn, Research Chemist, Crossett 
Lumber Co., Crossett, Arkansas, a 1927 graduate of 
the University of Illinois. He was formerly employed 
by E. I. DuPont DeNemours & Co., Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Delaware; Marathon Corporation, Rothschild, 
Wisconsin; Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 7 

Harold F. Greeney, Plant Engineer, Latex Fibre 
Industries, Beaver Falls, New York, a 1934 graduate 
of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. Formerly 
employed by Stevens & Thompson Paper Co., Green- 
wich, New York, and by the Walloomsac Paper Mills, 
Walloomsac, New York. 





Production Ratio Report* 


(Production as per cent of six-day capacity) 
COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 





Current vee Corresponding Weeks—1945 
ey Se tap caskets 102.8 jay Ol oS escetacsdumcuee 89.8 
uly 27 .... : 104.7 ME AG einen egtune daha 93.4 
August 3... coe Aan Regent 4, wos sins esp: -- 93.6 
August 10 .. . 103.4 See Ge sch <n cease cewes 93.0 
August 17 cones BORS MEE, SD oc cccctestacves 67.8 
Mmmm. BE. kas cbs + cecd> 106.1 pO ee Ore 95.4 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES ¥ 
ear 
Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Avg. 
1945 86.7 89.4 90.2 88.1 89.8 91.2 80.8 88.6 90.2 95.9 95.5 91.0 89.7 
1946 94.7 98.4 104.4 102.7 100.7 104.6 94.0 


COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 





Year to Date .... 78.8 86.8 94.5 93.5 88.2 87.9 87.8 99.9 
Year Average .... 83.4 85.6 97.4 90.4 87.8 88.1 89.7 
PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOS? 
Current Weeks—1946 . Corresponding Weeks—1945 
i 20 94 ) =F Peer 96 
uly 27 DME eas see eas EEN 
August oe” QQ ssvccestueeanne 94 
August en Ue cic chianéba vues 94 
August eM (2: ccakune ne eae 67 
August CS Tee eee 99 
Year 
Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Avg. 
1945 91 9S 97 97 96 96 86 90 91 97 95 85 93 


1946 90 97 100 99 94 97 & 





* Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pulp Association. 
Does not include mills reporting to National Paperboard Association, 
except in isolated cases where both paper and paperboard are produced 
and separate tonnage figures are not readily available. Does not include 
mills producing newsprint exclusively. 

t Per cents of operation based on “Inch-Hours” reported to the 
National Paperboard Association. 
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, economical water resistance 

in paper and paper boards is imparted 

by the addition of both rosin and wax sizes 

cae the course of stuff preparation. 

This sizing method gives safe paper ma- 

chine operation, and in some instances 
even facilitates production. 

The superiority of Cyanamid’s Al- 
wax** and Waxine* Sizes in making 
paper water-resistant is already well es- 

tablished. Used in combination with rosin 
size, they also cut production costs as 
well as improve other paper qualities. 
Both Alwax and Waxine Sizes are avail- 
able in several standard grades to meet 
diversified requirements. 

ALWAX and WAXINE Sizes in the beater 
supplementing rosin size produce: 
1. Water resistance at a low cost. 


. Improved lactic acid resistance. 

. Enhanced finish and folding qualities. 

. Better printing surface with reduced 
chance of “‘offset’’. 

. More dimensional stability with vary- 
ing humidities, thus alleviating mis- 
register on printing. 

ALWAX and WAXINE Sizes at the Tub 

or Calenders: 

1. Produce high surface water repellency. 

2. Improve finish and lay fuzz. 

3. Impart smoother printing surfaces, 
especially for glass inks and varnishes. 

4. Give scuff resistance to wall board, 
boxboard, etc. 

5. Assure uniform surface dyeing. 

6. Give resistance to blood penetration, 
as in butcher’s paper. 


Cyanamid also offers a complete range of 
rosin sizes from gum or wood rosin, in- 
cluding pale grades for light-colored 
papers and other more economical grades 
for use where color considerations are 
secondary. Pale wood rosin size, com- 
parable in color to high grade gum size, 
is now produced, bringing to the paper 
manufacturer, the much-sought-after 
advantages of exceptional cleanliness 
and uniformity and efficient paper ma- 
chine performance. 

Cyanamid will be glad to discuss the 
practical application of wax sizes in com- 
bination with rosin sizes to meet your 
specific requirements. Just write or call 
your Cyanamid representative. 


WHEN PERFORMANCE COUNTS...CALL ON CYANAMID 


AMERICAN byanamid COMPANY 


Industrial Chemicals Division 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA - NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
DISTRICT OFFICES: Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; Charlotte, N. C.; 


Cleveland, Ohio; Chicago, Ill.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Detroit, Mich.; St. Louis, Mo.; Azusa, Calif.; 
Seattle, Wash. In Canada: Dillons Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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Economic and Market Aspects of 
Ethyl Alcohol from Sulphite 
Waste Liquor’ 


By Rayburn D. Tousley' 


= 
Abstract 


_ The economic prospects for the development of an 
industry producing ethyl alcohol from sulphite waste 
liquor in the Pacific Northwest are presented. 

The annual production of ethyl alcohol for the 
period 1936-1939 amounted to approximately 106,- 
000,000 wine gallons. This was increased because of 
the war until in 1944 the level of 606,000,000 gallons 
was reached. Prior to the war blackstrap and the 
synthesis of ethylene and other intermediate gases were 
the main sources of alcohol, with grain, in spite of its 
higher cost, being used during the war to meet the 
increased demand. It is expected that after about 5 
years the total consumption will be at 135,000,000 
gallons ; thus, the future of the industry in the Pacific 
Northwest will depend on the development of an 
adequate local market. 

Alcohol from sulphite waste liquor has possibilities 
considering cost factors, but conditions of the overall 
market may hinder development. An analysis is given 
of production, prices, and the probable picture of 
the ethyl alcohol industry. 


In evaluating the economic prospects for developing 
in the Pacific Northwest an industry producing ethyl 
alcohol from sulphite waste liquor, an analysis must 
be made of at least three economic elements : the cost 
of production, the availability of markets, and the 
price that may be obtained for the product. In the final 
analysis, the success of the industry will probably 
depend upon the availability of markets. However, 
consider first the alcohol industry as a whole and then 
examine the various economic factors that will deter- 
mine future developments (1). 


Prewar Status of the Industrial-Alcohol Industry 


The average annual production of ethyl alcohol for 
the period 1936-1939 amounted to approximately 106,- 
000,000 wine gallons, which quantity was only some 
6,000,000 gallons above the average annual produc- 
tion for the period from 1926 to 1929. Of this total 
production, about 89,000,000 gallons were withdrawn 
annually for denaturation (i.e., for industrial use), 
from which were produced on the average approxi- 





* Presented at a meeting of the Pacific Section of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry. . 

1 Associate Professor of Marketing State, College of Washington, 
Pullman, Wash. 
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mately 98,000,000 gallons of denatured alcohol. Dur- 
ing 1940 and 1941, the production of ethyl alcohol in- 
creased substantially, amounting to almost 156,000,000 
gallons in the latter year. 

Statistics on the production of denatured alcohol 
indicate that there has been for a number of years 
a steady decrease in the use of completely denatured 
alcohol and a corresponding increase in the use of 
specially denatured alcohol. The production of com- 
pletely denatured alcohol, used mainly as an anti- 
freeze, amounted to less than 17,000,000 gallons in 
1939 compared with almost 66,000,000 gallons in 1926. 
On the other hand, the production of specially dena- 
tured alcohol increased from some 39,000,0U0 gallons 
in 1926 to more than 82,000,000 gallons in 1939. The 
specially denatured product was used before the war 
principally as a solvent and as a basic raw material 
in chemical manufacturing. 

Prior to the war, over 90% of the total production 
of ethyl alcohol was obtained by the fermentation of 
blackstrap molasses and the synthesis of ethylene and 
other intermediate gases. About two-thirds of the total 
annual output was produced from molasses in 1939 
and 1940, but it is significant that this proportion had 
declined steadily since the early 1930’s. The produc- 
tion of synthetic alcohol increased correspondingly 
during this time, amounting to about 25% of the total 
output in 1939 and 1940. The remaining quantity of 
alcohol was produced mostly from grain. 

The prewar production of ethyl alcohol on the Pa- 
cific Coast was confined almost entirely to the state of 
California and amounted usually to less than 3,000,- 
000 gallons per year. There are normally three mo- 
lasses plants operating in that state, all of them utiliz- 
ing Hawaiian blackstrap. The excess capacity of these 
plants is believed to be large, probably as much as 
100% of prewar production. The limited production 
on the Pacific Coast before the war, therefore, was 
caused primarily by lack of markets rather than by 
lack of productive capacity. 


Wartime Changes in the Alcohol Industry 


The impact of the war upon the alcohol industry 
was very great. Demand increased from the prewar 
level of 106,000,000 gallons per year to a level in 1944 
of 606,000,000 gallons. Part of this increased demand 
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came from greater consumption in the normal pre- 
war uses (for antifreeze, as a solvent, and in chemical 
manufacturing), but most of it came from direct mili- 
tary uses (smokeless powder and chemical-warfare 
gases), exports under Lend-Lease, and the production 
of synthetic rubber. Of particular importance was the 
synthetic-rubber program, which utilized more than 
half of the total 1944 production of ethyl alcohol. 

In order to meet this greatly increased demand for 
alcohol, it was necessary to expand production wher- 
ever possible. Beverage-alcohol distilleries were con- 
verted entirely to industrial alcohol during 1942. In 
addition, several new industrial-alcohol plants were 
authorized by the War Production Board between 
1942 and 1944. These new plants included several 
designed to use grain, one utilizing sulphite waste 
liquor, and one utilizing wood waste (construction of 
the latter had not been completed at the end of the 
war). As a result, total production of ethyl alcohol 
in 1944 amounted to 566,000,000 gallons—40,000,000 
gallons less than consumption. Most of this deficit 
was met by the importation of 33,000,000 gallons of 
alcohol. 

During wartime, grain took the place of molasses 
as the most important raw material for the production 
of alcohol. Because of a shortage of molasses, grain 
was used from time to time by some of the regular 
molasses plants. In addition, the converted beverage 
distilleries and the new grain plants used it exclusively. 
In 1944, the production of alcohol from grain 
amounted to 353,000,000 gallons, or 62.4% of the 
total output. Production from molasses constituted 
153,000,000 gallons, or 27% of the total, whereas the 
production of synthetic alcohol amounted to 60,000,000 
gallons, or 10.6% of the total. 

Pacific Coast production of alcohol, like national 
production, was maintained at a high level during the 


war period. California molasses plants produced about 
8,000,000 gallons in 1943, and converted wineries 


added some 3,000,000 gallons. The new sulphite- 
waste-liquor plant at Bellingham, Washington, began 
operation early in 1945 and was expected to produce 
annually about 2,000,000 gallons. The wood-waste 
plant at Springfield, Oregon, would have produced an 
additional 4,000,000 gallons per year if construction 
had been completed. Most of this increased produc- 
tion was consumed in other areas; demand on the 
Pacific Coast did not keep up with the increased 
volume of production. 


Alcohol Prices 


The general trend of alcohol prices during the dec- 
ade of the 1930’s was steadily downward. From levels 
of more than 40 cents per gallon between 1927 and 
1930, quoted prices of specially denatured alcohol de- 
clined to a low in 1939 of 18.5 cents per gallon for 
formula No. 2-B and 19.5 cents per gallon for formula 
No. 1. That this decline was not caused entirely by 
depressed business conditions is indicated by the fact 
that there was a greater degree of price stability be- 
tween 1932 and 1935 than existed between 1936 and 
1939. Actually, there is close correlation between the 
price declines of the latter period and increases in the 
production of synthetic alcohol. There is little doubt 
that the downward trend of prices during this time 
was caused, to a considerable extent, by the develop- 
ment of the low-cost synthetic process. 

As the demand for alcohol increased during 1940, 
and 1941, prices rose gradually. On September 15, 
1941, alcohol prices were brought under control by the 
Office of Price Administration, maximum prices being 
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established at the quoted levels then prevailing. Higher 
costs for molasses, however, made necessary a sub- 
stantial upward revision of prices on January 1, 1942. 
Later in the year, a special pricing formula was estab- 
lished for converted beverage-alcohol distilleries. Dur- 
ing the war period, alcohol from molasses was priced 
generally at from 48 to 50 cents per gallon. Alcohol 
from grain is said to have cost on the average from 
90 to 95 cents per gallon. Synthetic alcohol, however, 
was sold consistently at late 1941 prices—from 25 to 
28 cents per gallon. Some synthetic was sold in large 
quantities for as little as 18 cents even during wartime. 

The above prices are quotations f.o.b. eastern 
works. Prior to the war, it was customary to quote a 
western differential—that is, to maintain higher prices 
for alcohol sold on the Pacific Coast than for alcohol 
sold in other areas. This western differential usually 
amounted to 3 or 4 cents per gallon. Since the Pacific 
Coast can produce all of its alcohol requirements, it 
would appear that the differential must have existed 
either (1) because of a lack of price competition, or 
(2) because of higher production costs on the Pacific 
Coast than in other areas. Both factors appear to have 
some bearing upon the situation. 


In the first place, production is concentrated in three 
plants, all of which utilize molasses as the raw ma- 
terial. There is no competition from synthetic alcohol. 
On several occasions, western prices have been main- 
tained while eastern prices have been weak. This 
would appear to indicate a lack of effective competi- 
tion. With respect to production costs, it is to be noted 
that Pacific Coast alcohol plants are relatively small 
and thus may have higher unit costs. Also, it is 
probable that raw material costs are normally some- 
what higher on the Pacific Coast than on the Atlantic 
and Gulf seaboards. During the war period, Pacific 
Coast alcohol prices were held at lower levels than 
those of other areas because of a somewhat lower 
raw material cost. 


Costs of Producing Alcohol 


Although several new processes for producing al- 
cohol were developed during the war period, the prin- 
cipal competition for sulphite-waste-liquor plants will 
probably come from the main prewar processes. Syn- 
thetic alcohol produced from ethylene probably costs 
at the present time between 13 and 14 cents per gal- 
lon. These figures include the cost of raw material, 
processing, and depreciation but do not include such 
items as administrative overhead, selling expenses, 
freight absorption, cost of denaturation, and profit. 
There is a possibility that the cost of synthetic alcohol 
will be even lower in the future. Some believe that 
the cost of obtaining pure ethylene will be reduced 
from the present level of about 3 cents per pound to 
one approaching 2 cents per pound. If this occurs, the 
cost of synthetic alcohol will be reduced to about 10 
cents per gallon. 

The cost of producing alcohol from molasses de- 
pends primarily upon the cost of the raw material— 
which is quite variable. Assuming a molasses cost of 
5 cents per gallon, molasses alcohol could be produced 
for about 15.5 cents per gallon in the more efficient 


‘plants. Less efficient plants might run as high as 17 


cents or even slightly higher. The average cost would 
probably be about 16 cents per gallon. Before the 
war, it is probable that most molasses-alcohol plants 
were able to obtain molasses at an average cost of 
about 5 cents per gallon. During the war, molasses 
sold at considerably higher levels, from 16 to 17 cents 
per gallon. Most producers of molasses alcohol be- 
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lieve that the cost of molasses will revert to prewar 
levels within a relatively short time. If the cost of 
synthetic alcohol approaches 10 cents per gallon, how- 
ever, molasses-alcohol producers will require either 
a molasses cost of about 3 cents or a substantial 
amount of added revenue from byproducts. Byproduct 
development is receiving a great deal of attention at 
the present time, and many believe that it will result 
in a considerably reduced cost for molasses alcohol. 

The ability of sulphite-waste-liquor plants to com- 
pete with synthetic and molasses plants will depend 
to a great extent upon technological developments in 
all three processes. At present, the cost of alcohol 
from sulphite waste liquor is estimated at from 15 to 
19 cents per gallon for large plants (275 to 300 tons 
of pulp per day) in the Pacific Northwest. Plants with 
a capacity of 200 tons of pulp per day would prob- 
ably have costs of 2 to 3 cents more per gallon of 
alcohol produced. Further technological development 
and a reduction of the high wartime construction and 
labor costs might reduce these costs by several cents. 
On the whole, it would appear that the sulphite-waste- 
liquor process has a good chance to compete with 
other processes provided readily accessible markets 
are available. 


Postwar Demand for Alcohol 


In discussing the postwar demand for alcohol, it 
is necessary to consider several factors. In the first 
place, there is a close correlation during peacetime 
between the demand for industrial alcohol and the 
level of business activity. Secondly, there were in 
evidence prior to the war certain long-run trends with 
respect to the consumption of alcohol in various uses. 
Thirdly, wartime developments have resulted in new 
uses for alcohol (e.g., in synthetic rubber), the peace- 
time prospects of which are difficult to evaluate. 

For a rather indefinite period after the end of the 
war, perhaps as much as 2 years, it is probable that 
the demand for alcohol will continue at a relatively 
high level compared with the prewar demand. During 
this period, it is expected that alcohol will continue 
to be used in considerable volume for synthetic rub- 
ber. Also, the consumption of alcohol in the normal 
prewar uses should be maintained at a high level be- 
cause of the accumulated demand for many types of 
civilian products. Thus, an immediate postwar demand 
for alcohol of 300,000,000 to 400,000,000 gallons per 
year is likely to be attained. 


At a later time, say 5 years after the end of the 
war, a quite different situation may be expected. After 
the transition period and as soon as normal competi- 
tive forces are again in operation, a substantially re- 
duced demand may be expected. The consumption of 
alcohol in the normal prewar uses will probably be 
above the prewar level but below that of the transition 
period. Based on well-established prewar trends, the 
consumption of ethyl alcohol 5 years after the war 
in these normal uses might approximate 135,000,000 
gallons per year compared with the 1936-1939 average 
of 106,000,000 gallons. The degree of business pros- 
perity will be an important factor, of course, in de- 
termining the level of consumption. 

It is not expected that the new wartime uses for 
alcohol or other new uses will add greatly to the 
normal peacetime demand for alcohol. Competition 
from natural rubber and from the butylene-dehydro- 
genation process of manufacturing butadiene for syn- 
thetic rubber will probably eliminate rather generally 
the alcohol process for producing synthetic rubber. 
The blending of alcohol produced from farm products 
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with gasoline for use as a motor fuel does not appear 
at this time to be capable of competing economically 
with straight gasoline. These conclusions are based, 
of course, on the assumption that prewar competitive 
conditions will prevail. It is obvious that governmental 
action to stimulate the production of synthetic rubber 
from alcohol or to induce the use of alcohol for motor 
fuel would change them. 


Postwar Supply of Alcohol 


The total annual capacity of regular industrial- 
alcohol plants was increased during the war period by 
about 80,000,000 gallons; this makes a total postwar 
capacity for the production of industrial alcohol of 
some 350,000,000 gallons. This quantity, however, is 
higher than the probable peacetime maximum supply. 
In the first place, it includes the potential production 
of the grain plants constructed since the beginning of 
the war; these plants presumably will not be able to 
compete successfully during peacetime with synthetic- 
alcohol and molasses-alcohol plants. Secondly, the sup- 
ply of molasses is normally insufficient to permit the 
molasses-alcohol plants to operate at capacity. Many 
of these plants are now equipped to produce alcohol 
from grain, but they are not likely to do so in normal 
times unless the price of alcohol is relatively high. 
Therefore, the maximum annual supply of alcohol 
from the more economical production processes may 
be estimated at about 210,000,000 gallons. 


This latter figure does not take into account the 
possibility of new plant construction after the war. 
Obviously, there is little reason to anticipate a postwar 
expansion of the molasses-alcohol industry, but there 
is some possibility that the production of synthetic 
alcohol may be increased. The synthetic process is 
the one with the lowest and niost stable cost of pro- 
duction. Moreover, the production of synthetic alcohol 
has shown a continuous upward trend since 1930. 
The extent to which additional synthetic capacity will 
be constructed after the war is difficult to say. Several 
companies are known to be interested, and trade 
sources expect additional capacity to be built within 
the next few years. Such a development is likely to 
provide severe competition for plants utilizing mo- 
lasses and other raw materials. 

For several years prior to the war, the alcohol in- 
dustry had a producing capacity considerably in ex- 
cess of actual output. It would appear from the above 
analysis of demand and supply that the industry will 
probably operate at capacity during the period imme- 
diately following the war. After economic readjust- 
ment takes place, however, it is expected that the 
industry again will be faced with excess capacity. 
With an annual demand for alcohol of 135,000,000 
gallons and no additional plant construction, the 
amount of excess capacity will be about the same as 
that which existed ‘before the war. If the postwar 
demand for alcohol is at a higher level, the amount 
of excess capacity will be less; if additional synthetic 
capacity is constructed, it will be greater. 


Postwar Price of Alcohol 


After a decade of decline, alcohol prices reached a 
low level of 18.5 cents per gallon for specially dena- 
tured alcohol, formula No. 2-B (19.5 cents per gallon 
for formula No. 1), during the middle of 1939. Since 
that time, prices have advanced substantially, the actual 
amount of the increase depending upon the process 
and the raw material used. During the immediate 
postwar period, the price of alcohol will have to be 
relatively high in order to stimulate the maximum 
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amount of production. Later, as demand declines and 
the industry finds itself with excess capacity, the price 
will fall. If postwar consumption is no greater than 
prewar consumption or if synthetic capacity ‘s in- 
creased after the war, the price of alcohol probably 
will seek new and permanently lower levels. If the 
postwar consumption is somewhat greater than pre- 
war consumption, as seems likely, the postwar price 
for alcohol may not be much, if any, lower than the 
prewar price. A great deal depends, of course, upon 
the future cost of production of synthetic alcohol. 


Prospects for an Alcohol Industry in the 
Pacific Northwest 


Prior to the war, industrial alcohol was not pro- 
duced in the Pacific Northwest except for very small 
quantities, which were produced from potatoes by an 
experimental plant in Idaho. At present, this region 
has a sulphite-waste-liquor plant capable of producing 
2,000,000 gallons of alcohol per year. If construction 
of the Springfield wood-hydrolysis plant is completed, 
total production for the area will approximate 6,000,- 
000 gallons annually. What are the possibilities of re- 
taining or expanding this production? 

The raw materials available in the Pacific North- 
west for alcohol production include wheat, potatoes, 
wood waste, and sulphite waste liquor, but at the pres- 
ent stage of development the process utilizing sulphite- 
waste-liquor appears to have the best chance of com- 
peting in cost with the established processes. Thus, 
any postwar alcohol industry developed in the Pa- 
cific Northwest will probably be confined to the state 
of Washington, as all of the larger pulp mills of the 
Northwest are located in that state. If the eight Wash- 
ington mills with a daily capacity of 200 tons or more 
of pulp were all to enter the alcohol industry, some 
15,000,000 gallons of alcohol could be produced annu- 
ally. However, considerations of competition and of 
markets undoubtedly will restrict any such develop- 
ment. 

The principal competition for a Pacific Northwest 
alcohol industry will come from the California mo- 
lasses-alcohol plants. Sulphite-waste-liquor plants in 
Washington should be able to produce alcohol at least 
as economically as the California molasses plants, but 
the latter have the advantage of being located much 
closer to the major portion of the prewar Pacific 
Coast market. Also, there is the possibility of competi- 
tion from synthetic alcohol after the war. If a syn- 
thetic plant is constructed on the Pacific Coast, severe 
competition will be provided for both the molasses- 
alcohol industry and the sulphite-liquor industry. 


Market is the Chief Problem 


It becomes increasingly evident that the principal 
problem involved in the establishment of an alcohol 
industry in the Pacific Northwest is to find a market 
for the product. Such a market did not exist prior to 
the war. During the war period, the great national 
demand for alcohol permitted western producers to 
sell on the eastern market at a satisfactory price. For 
a short period after the war, this situation probably 
will continue, but eventually eastern producers will 
again be faced with excess capacity and will be com- 
peting among themselves for a market. Pacific North- 
west producers cannot compete in normal times with 
eastern and middle-western alcohol in the eastern and 
middle-western markets. 

Nor is it likely that Pacific Northwest producers 
will be able to dispose of their product on the Cali- 
fornia market in competition with molasses alcohol 
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produced in California. It is true that the price of 
molasses alcohol before the war was higher on the 
Pacific Coast than in the remainder of the nation, 
but any widespread competition after the war for 
Coast markets is likely to result in a collapse of this 
price structure. The size of the prewar California 
market—less than 3,000,000 gallons per year—and the 
excess capacity of the California molasses plants are 
additional reasons for doubting that Washington pro- 
ducers can dispose of their product in California. 

The prewar consumption of industrial alcohol in the 
Pacific Northwest was very small, probably not much 
more than 150,000 gallons per year. This is not a 
very broad foundation upon which to develop a local 
market that would have to absorb at least 2,000,000 
gallons of alcohol annually. This task of market de- 
velopment is a very difficult one, but not necessarily 
impossible. Ethyl alcohol is a basic raw material for 
the chemical industry. Now that it is available in the 
Pacific Northwest, there is some possibility of at- 
tracting chemital manufacturers to the area. There 
has been announced recently a process ‘to produce 
butyl alcohol from sulphite waste liquor. Experimen- 
tation is being carried on in other fields. All of this 
adds to the necessary foundation for an organic 
chemical industry in the Pacific Northwest. 

Undoubtedly, the extent to which there is general 
industrial development in the area will be an important 
factor in determining whether a ready market will be 
obtained. There are many obstacles to the industrial 
development of the Pacific Northwest, and they will 
not be overcome easily. But any general industrial 
development that does take place will tend to provide 
additional markets for products made from alcohol 
and, therefore, for alcohol. 
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Protective and Decorative Coatings 


Volume 5 of Protective and Decorative Coatings 
has just been issued by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
Joseph J. Mattielo, vice-president and technical di- 
rector of the Hilo. Varnish Company, is the editor 
and is assisted by eight chapter authors (662 pp. 
6x9). This book, the fifth volume of the series con- 
siders the industry’s problems from the analytical 
point of view. 

The chapter on the analysis of resins is written by 
R. W. Stafford and Emil F. Williams of the Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company. Theodore F. Bradley, Shell 
Development Company and Edward L. Kropa of the 
American Cyanamid Company prepared the chapter 
on the analysis of drying oils. Laboratory Testing of 
Metal Finishes is written by S. E. Beck of Roxalin 
Flexible Finishes, Inc. and Spectral Characteristics 
of Pigments in the Visual and Infrared Bands by 
Vincent C. Vesce of the Marietta-Harmon Chemicals, 
Inc. A chapter on Resinography is prepared by T. C. 
Rochow and R. L. Gilbert of the American Cyanamid 
Company. 

The book is of primary interest to individuals in 
the paint and varnish industry but will interest pa- 
per coaters who are concerned with the application 
of resinous coatings to paper. 

Copies may be obtained from the Book Depart- 
ment of the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y., at $7.00 per copy. 
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Forced Circulation Boilers 


% 


By W. S. Patterson- 


Abstract 


The several forced circulation types which have 
been used in Europe are discussed and an explanation 
is given why the recirculation type requiring a circu- 
lating pump, in addition to the boiler feed pump, was 
selected for development in this country. 

The paper points out in what ways a forced circu- 
lation boiler may differ in design and arrangement 
from a natural circulation boiler and what advantages 
or disadvantages may result from these differences. 
The differences are principally in the arrangement 
and size of the tubes, location of drum, use of a 
pump to circulate water through the steam generat- 
ing tubes at a constant known rate, and use of con- 
trol orifices to insure distribution to the various tubes 
or walls or parts of the unit in accordance with the 
predetermined requirements. 

All those design features which differ from a con- 
ventional natural circulation boiler are discussed in 
some detail. The arrangement of and operating re- 
sults on two large forced circulation steam gener- 
ators, designed for 650,000 Ib./hr. at 2000 p.si. and 
350,000 Ib./hr. at 800 p.s.i. respectively, are also 
discussed. 

All large modern steam generating units employ 
the forced circulation principle in all parts except the 
water cooled furnace and the boiler; the air pre- 
heater operates under forced circulation due to 
forced- and induced-draft fans; the economizer em- 
ploys forced circulation by virtue of the feed water 
pump; the superheater also operates under forced 
circulation because of the large pressure drop be- 
tween boiler drum and superheater outlet. Each of 
these pieces of heat transfer apparatus has a multi- 
plicity of parallel circuits through which the heating 
and the heated fluid must pass and the uniformity 
of distribution depends largely upon the magnitude 
of the pressure drop across the apparatus, or in 
other words, on the degree to which forced circula- 
tion is used. 

The modern water cooled furnace and boiler each 
employ many more parallel circuits to handle the 
heated fluid than are to be found in the other heat 
transfer apparatus noted above and therefore the 
problem of distributing water to each circuit and 
providing adequate circulation in one predetermined 
direction is one of the major design considerations. 
But it is a problem over which the designer does not 
haye full control when natural circulation is the sole 
motive force, because variation in heat transfer 
causes variation in circulation. In fact, the heat ab- 
sorbed by the fluid in the circuit is what starts and 
maintains circulation and an error in judgment as 
to intensity or distribution of heat absorption may 
result in circulation difficulties. Even in a conserva- 
tive design there will be unavoidable wide variations 
in circuit velocity and ratio of water to steam de- 
pending on circuit location and rate of firing. 

It therefore seems a logical step for some applica- 
tions to extend forced circulation to the only parts 
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of a steam generating unit where it has not com- 
monly been used, namely, the boiler and _ boiler 
furnace, and to use sufficient head so as to obtain 
not only positive circulation but controlled circulation. 

It is the purpose of this paper to describe briefly 
several forced circulation boiler types and to show 
in what ways forced circulation boilers differ from 
natural circulation boilers. The two large stationary 
units recently installed in this country are also dis- 
cussed. 


Types of Forced Circulation Boilers 


Some forced circulation boilers operate on the 
“once-through”’ principle and do not require a steam 
water drum. Since the weight of steam generated is 
equal to the weight of water fed, forced circulation 
in the entire unit is obtained from the boiler feed 
pump, the water passing progressively through sec- 
tions for water heating, evaporation and superheat- 
ing. The saving in weight of pressure parts in such 
a unit is very considerable, but to offset that advan- 
tage there are two complications which cannot be 
overlooked. First: since evaporation proceeds to com- 
plete dryness in the steam generating tubes, the con- 
centration of solids in the boiler water increases 
until the point is reached where these solids are de- 
posited on the heating surface and not redissolved. 
If this final evaporation occurs in a zone of high 
heat transmission and temperature the tubes become 
overheated; but regardless of location, means must 
be provided for cleaning or washing this portion of 
the unit. Second: since there are no drums, very low 
water storage capacity, and no water level in the 
ordinary sense of the word, the rate of feed of coal, 
air and water must be automatically controlled with 
a very responsive and sensitive control system. 

Another basic type of forced circulation boiler 
employs the “recirculation” principle. Instead of 
evaporating water to complete dryness in the steam 
generating tubes, evaporation is not carried beyond 
the point where the dissolved solids can be retained 
in solution in the concentrated boiler water at the 
heat transfer surface. The mixture of steam and 
water is then discharged into a drum in which the 
steam is separated from the water, and from which 
concentrated water may be removed continuously or 
intermittently to maintain the desired maximum con- 
centration. This type of boiler can employ the con- 
ventional type of controls since feed water rate 
is regulated to maintain a water level in the drum 
and the regulation of fuel and air may be either 
manual or automatic as in a conventional natural 
circulation boiler. However, since water is recircu- 
lated, one or more circulating pumps are required. 

In another type evaporation of water takes place 
entirely in a drum outside the boiler setting. This 
avoids the possibility of solids being deposited on 
the heating surface. The rate of evaporation is con- 
siderably greater than the output of the unit and a 
pump is used to force this steam through the super- 
heater. That portion of the superheated steam not 
delivered to the prime mover or process is returned 
to the drum to evaporate the feedwater by direct 
contact. Part of the superheater tubes form the cool- 
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ing surfaces of the furnace walls and the remainder 
are located in the convection zone. This type of unit 
requires a steam circulating pump in addition to the 
feed water pump. 

Still another type avoids one limitation of the 
“once-through” type by discharging the mixture from 
the generating tubes into an external separator from 
which the concentrated water can be blown down 
through a heat exchanger for conservation of heat. 
Only a part of the water passes on with the steam 
ana is evaporated to complete dryness in a convection 
section after which the steam passes to the super- 
heater. This type requires no circulating pump in 
addition to the feed pump, but requires sensitive 
control equipment. 


Controlled Forced Circulation Boiler 


After carefully considering the merits of all types 
of forced circulation boilers, C-E engineers decided 
in favor of the one which, in methods of control 
and operation, most nearly approaches the natural 
circulation type. At the time the decision was reached 
to offer the “recirculation” type in this country there 
were more boilers of this design in use or on order 
in foreign countries than all other types of forced 
circulation boilers combined. 

This boiler is shown in Fig. 1. It employs a steam 
and water drum which receives a mixture of steam 
and water from the steam generating tubes, and 
feedwater from the economizer ; small downtake tubes 
or large pipes carry the excess boiler water after it 
has mixed with the feedwater back to the entrance 
of the steam generating circuits, and outlet tubes 
deliver the separated steam to the superheater, all 
in a manner quite similar to a conventional natural 
circulation boiler. Since an excess of water is de- 
livered to the steam generating tubes, and evapora- 
tion is not carried to complete dryness, the dissolved 
solids in the recirculated water are merely concen- 
trated in their passage through the tubes. A certain 
percentage of concentrated water may be blown dwn 
from the drum, exactly as in the case of a natural 
circulation boiler, to maintain the desired maximum 
concentration in the boiler drum. When the drum is 
located above the highest point of steam generation 
surface the procedure in filling the boiler and the 
method of water level control are the same as for a 
conventional boiler. 

By controlled circulation is meant those features 
which permit the designer to proportion the water 
supply to a furnace wall, or boiler section, or to in- 
dividual tubes in accordance with predetermined re- 
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quirements, or to change the total flow or the dis- 
tribution, within limits, at any subsequent time. This 
is accomplished by orifices at the inlet of the steam 
generating circuits. The circulating pump also pro- 
vides a means of controlling the total circulation if 
equipped with variable speed drive or if one pump 
is used up to a certain boiler output and a second 
pump used for peak load. Ordinarily however, the 
pumps are selected so that one or two constant speed 
pumps are placed in operation when the boiler is 
fired up and no subsequent changes are necessary 
regardless of changes in load. 

Forced circulation is what makes controlled circu- 
lation possible. In the C-E design it involves the use 
of a pump or pumps to force water through all 
the steam generating circuits thus insuring a positive 
flow in one direction at all times regardless of the 
rate of heat application. Depending on the arrange- 
ment of the steam generating tubes the application of 
heat may create circulating head which will assist 
the pump, but the existence of such a head is not 
a prerequisite for satisfactory operation. The use 
of a pump makes it possible and desirable to use 
small diameter steam generating tubes which have 
many inherent advantages in addition to the impor- 
tant effect of reducing the amount of water to be 
handled by the circulating pumps. 

One pump is placed in operation at constant speed 
before the boiler is fired up and no further regula- 
tion is required. If two pumps are required to han- 
die the full capacity of the unit they may both be 
started at once, or the second may be placed in 
operation after the load has been increased to the 
point where more circulating water is required. Power 
consumption is very low and the recirculation of an 
excessive amount of water at reduced load is not 
objectionable. Except for starting the circulating 
pumps before firing up, the procedure in putting a 
boiler in operation is the same as for a conventional 
boiler, with the advantage that the economizer can be 
prevented from steaming during the period when 
there is no feedwater flow, by providing a small 
connection between circulating pump discharge and 
economizer inlet header. No complicated control 
equipment is required for placing the boiler in oper- 
ation or for maintaining operation, so the usual 
remote manual controls may be used. 


ARRANGEMENT ‘OF ParTs 


Schematically the parts of the boiler are intercon- 
nected as shown in Fig. 1. There is only one drum 
required because the convection boiler section, if one 
is required, is not of conventional design and does 
not require a “mud” drum; the radiant boiler re- 
quires only small headers at the inlet end of the cir- 
cuits and may or may not require outlet collecting 
headers, depending on drum location, etc. The single 
drum is preferably located above the highest point 
of steam generation surface to facilitate water level 
control and may very conveniently be located outside 
the setting since the tube connections are not used 
aS a support means for any of the heating surface 
within the setting. The drum may, however, be located 
at any other elevation or at a remote distance from the 
boiler setting. 

The circulating pumps must be located at a lower 
elevation than the drum and a considerable vertical 
distance between the two is desirable, due to the 
effect of net positive suction head on design and 
performance of the pumps. The elevation of the 
pumps with respect to inlet headers of the steam 
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generating circuits is not important, but may be 
governed to a large extent by the flexibility re- 
quirements of the piping layout to provide for 
expansion. 

When more than one circulating pump is used, or 
when there is more than one inlet header to be 
served by the circulating pump, it is desirable to 
connect the pump discharge to a main distributing 
header from which the water is delivered to the lower 
furnace headers serving the radiant boiler (primary 
generator) and the inlet headers of the convection 
boiler (secondary generator) by means of tube con- 
nections. 

Each steam generating circuit is provided with a 
throttling orifice at the point where it joins the 
inlet header. These orifices impose a resistance to 
water flow which, in accordance with known prin- 
ciples, has-a proportioning and equalizing effect on 
the amount of water entering each circuit. The size 
of orifice may be varied for different circuits or 
groups of circuits, depending on their length, ar- 
rangement, and heat absorption. The orifices, there- 
fore, permit the designer to predetermine or regulate 
the amount of water delivered to each circuit to 
allow for the variables noted above. The extent to 
which the orifice controls the water flow when the 
heat absorption is variable depends on the ratio 
between the resistance of the orifice and the resist- 
ance of the heated portion of the circuit. 


Because of forced circulation a greater latitude in 
the arrangement of the steam generating circuits is 
permitted. In a natural circulation boiler the head 
available for circulation is the head created by the 
difference in density of the fluid in the down-flow 
and up-flow circuits, minus the loss of head caused 
by fluid friction, turbulence and acceleration. If too 
much head is used in fluid friction and turbulence 
then too little head is available for circulation. These 
facts impose limits on the size and arrangement of 
steam generating tubes that can be used for a natural 
circulation boiler, and help to explain why in a forced 
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circulation boiler very small tubes can be used and 
higher velocities employed. Furthermore, since na- 
tural circulation is not relied upon to assist in the 
movement of water through the tubes, they may be 
arranged in horizontal series rows or make several 
vertical passes in series to suit the desires of the 
designer in his effort to make the most efficient use 
of space available. All circuits need not be of equal 
length since proper selection of the orifice size will 
permit proper proportioning of water to all the cir- 
cuits. The exposed surface of a circuit and its heat 
absorption rate, will determine the amount of steam 
evaporated which in turn is used to calculate the 
quantity of water required by the circuit. If a circuit 
is too short the fluid velocity will be low unless this 
is compensated for by making the water flow greater, 
which increases pump size; so the obvious solution 
is to use smaller diameter tubes and/or longer cir- 
cuits. 


CIRCULATION RATIO AND RATE OF CONCENTRATION 


Circulation ratio is defined as the weight of water 
fed to the steam generating tubes divided by the 


weight of steam generated in the same time. If steam 
is condensed in the drum by coming in direct con- 
tact with the feedwater the weight of steam for the 
above calculation will be greater than the net output 
of steam from the drum. In a boiler without a steam 
washer the amount of water to be handled by the cir- 
culating pumps may be determined by multiplying 
the maximum steam output by the circulation ratio 
desired at that maximum output. 

The average weight of water per pound of steam 
leaving the steam generating circuits is equal to the 
circulation ratio minus 1.0. For example, if the steam 
generated is 500,000 pounds per hour and the unit 
is to be designed for a circulation ratio of 5.0, the 
circulating pump must handle 500,000 X 5 = 2,500,- 
000 pounds per hour, and there will be 4.0 pounds 
of water for each 1.0 pound of steam entering the 
drum. 

In some “once-through” forced circulation boilers, 
all the water which enters the evaporating circuits 
is changed into steam and the solids are deposited on 
the heating surface since the calculated concentration 
would reach infinity. To avoid this disadvantage in 
a boiler of the recirculation type it is therefore, 
necessary to circulate only enough water and at 
sufficient velocity so that the dissolved solids will 
remain in solution and enter the drum where the 
concentration is kept under control by blowdown. 
For the above example, if the total dissolved solids 
in the water at the circulating pumps were 2000 
p.p.m. they would concentrate to 2000 < 5/4 = 2500 
p.p.m. in one passage through the evaporating circuits. 

Natural circulation boilers employ recirculation 
but all circuits do not operate with the same circula- 
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tion ratio because they are not all of the same length, 
and do not all operate with the same circulating 
head due to variations in heat transfer. The circula- 
tion ratio for the entire unit must, therefore, be high 
enough so that the least favorable circuits will re- 
ceive an adequate water supply. The problem of de- 
signing a forced circulation boiler is simplified by 
the fact that the superimposed resistance of the ori- 
fices and the higher resistance of the individual cir- 
cuits tend to dampen variations in head caused by 
variations in heat absorption, and in addition, differ- 
ent sized orifices can be used to compensate for 
unequal heat absorption or circuit length or both. 
Therefore, a forced circulation boiler can be designed 
with a lower overall circulation ratio with assurance 
that individual circuits will closely approach the over- 
all average figures. It is also permissible to design 
the convection section for a lower circulation ratio 
than the radiant section because variations in heat 
absorption are less extreme and the gas temperature 
much lower. 

At a pressure of 500 p.s.i. the density of saturated 
water is roughly 50 times that of saturated steam, 
whereas at 2500 p.s.i. the ratio is less than 5 to 1. 
The natural circulation head caused by difference in 
density between the generating tubes and the down- 
takes is, therefore, not very great in a low head, 
high pressure boiler, and makes it difficult to design 
for adequate circulation ratio if natural circulation 
alone is relied upon. Therefore, forced circulation 
is well adapted to high pressure, not only because 
any desired circulation ratio can be maintained by 
proper pump selection, but also because small diam- 
eter thin wall tubes can be used. 


CIRCULATING Pumps 


The head against which the pump must operate 
is only that required to supplement or replace natural 
circulation and to overcome the resistance of the 
orifice at the entrance to each circuit. This amounts 
to only 40 to 50 p.s.i., even when using long generat- 
ing tubes of 1% inches or less diameter, thus requir- 
ing only a single stage impeller. However, the suc- 
tion and discharge pressures are both a little greater 
than boiler operating pressure so for high pressure 
boilers special sealing arrangements are required 
where the shaft passes through the pump casing. 

By using an overhung impeller with both bearings 
on the same side of the pump only one seal is re- 
quired. This arrangement is preferred by pump de- 
signers in this country, but on some foreign in- 
stallations an outboard bearing on each side of the 
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Comparison of Small and Large Diameter Tubes for Furnace Walls 

Tube Diameter, in. ...... 4 1 

Wall Thickness, in. ..... 0.48 0.15 
Weleeit MOUND cscs... 1 4.7 
Tube eight Ratio...... 1 0.335 
Water Weight Ratio...... 1 0.213 
Temp. Gradient Ratio.... 1 0.326 


Heat Absorption Rate 


—————_——, >" 
fw ee Serre 100,000 200,000 100,000 200,000 
Teme. Gradient, °F. ....6...0- 184 368 60 120 


Saturation Temp. °F. ........ 666 666 666 666 
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pump has been used and two seals are then required. 
With the latter arrangement a conventional packing 
gland can probably be used for higher pressures than 
when the overhung impeller is used; however, when 
the pressure difference across the seal is too great 
for a packing gland it must be supplemented by a 
steam or water labyrinth in which the pressure is 
broken down to a value for which the packing gland 
is satisfactory. In accomplishing this result water 
from the pump casing cannot be allowed to flow 
through the seal because its temperature is too far 
above the boiling point corresponding to leak-off 
pressure and, therefore, flashing would occur in the 
seal, resulting in deposited boiler water solids, vibra- 
tion and possibly damage to the labyrinth. Water 
from the boiler feed pump discharge before it has 
passed through the final heaters or economizer has a 
pressure higher than the circulating pump discharge 
and a temperature low enough to prevent flashing as 
the pressure is lowered in the seal and may there- 
fore be used for sealing purposes. A schematic draw- 
ing of a seal that has been operating on this principle 
on a 2000 p.s.i. boiler for over three years is shown 
in Fig. 2; a portion of the sealing water leaks into 
the pump, another portion is bled off at an inter- 
mediate point corresponding to the pressure at boiler 
feed pump suction, and the remainder is bled off 
adjacent to the packing gland. In this same plant an 
inner mechanical seal has also been used with suc- 
cess; this practically eliminates the leak-in to the 
pump casing, but the principle of pressure reduction 
between injection point and low pressure leak-off 
is the same as on the original pumps and there is no 
high pressure leak-off. 

The gross power consumption required by the cir- 
culating pump is of the order of 0.5% of the output 
of the boiler, but the work done on the water in 
the pump is not a loss. Furthermore, forced circula- 
tion permits the use. of such economical heating sur- 
face arrangements that fewer baffles are required and 
the power used by the pumps often may be offset by 
lower power consumption of the induced draft fans. 

On designs used to date it has been recommended 
that a spare circulating pump be installed so that a 
pump can be down for inspection or repacking with- 
out reducing load on the boiler. This requires the 
installation of shut-off valves at the suction and 
discharge of each pump. A check valve is also fur- 
nished at each pump discharge to prevent recircula- 
tion through an idle pump when the shut-off valves 
are not closed. It has not been uncommon, even on 
a 2000 p.s.i. boiler, to completely dismantle one pump 
with the boiler operating at full pressure. 


STRAINERS 


When small diameter control orifices are used, it 
is necessary to provide strainers between the circu- 
lating pump discharge and the orifices, to prevent 
large particles of foreign material from plugging the 
orifices at the entrance to the generating circuits. In 
foreign practice, it has been customary to provide 
an individual strainer for each orifice, the latter being 
incorporated in the end of the strainer tube which in 
turn is located in the inlet header. Figure 3 illustrates 
two arrangements; the one on the left shows two 
rows of strainers and orifices serving two rows of 
generating circuits and the one on the right shows one 
row of strainers and one row of generating tubes. 
This type of orifice strainer has been used on all 
C-E installations up to the present time. The strainers 
have approximately 100 holes somewhat smaller in 
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Arrangement of 650,000 Ib./hr. 2000 p.s.i. Forced Circulation Boiler 
(Montaup Electric Company) 


diameter than the orifices so that a large number of 
particles can be removed from circulation, without 
causing any appreciable reduction in circulation. The 
source of the particles is iron oxide scale from weld- 
ing, bits of gasket material or compacted chemical 
sludge or scale which may form even in unheated 
parts of the circulating system. 


GENERATING TUBES AND ORIFICES 


Control and distribution of water to the generating 
tubes in the C-E forced circulation boiler is obtained 
by the use of orifices of the proper diameter. The 
generating tubes are 144 inches outside diameter or 
less, and a circuit may be composed of an individual 
tube or of two or three tubes joined into a single 
tube at the inlet end where the orifice is located. 
Circuits comprising two or three tubes in parallel 
beyond the common inlet are called bifurcated or 
trifurcated elements, respectively. As long as the indi- 
vidual tubes of such an element are approximately of 
the same length and as long as each has almost the 
same heat absorption, each will receive practically 
the same amount of water after it has passed through 
the orifice at the entrance to the bifurcate or trifur- 
cate. Tables I and II show results of actual measure- 
ments of distribution. By using only one orifice to 
serve two or three tubes the total number of orifices 
and header connections is reduced and the quantity 
of water handled per orifice is, respectively, two or 
three times greater, thereby permitting the use of a 
larger orifice for a given orifice pressure drop. One 
installation designed for 2000 p.s.i. has been in op- 
eration over three years with bifurcated furnace ele- 
ments and using only two orifice sizes, namely 0.34 
in and 0.40 in. Another installation designed for 800 
p.s.i. has been in operation for over two years with 
trifurcated furnace elements and bifurcated secon- 
dary generator elements and only two orifice sizes, 
namely 0.31 in and 0.375 in. Both these units have 
1% in O.D. steam generating tubes. 
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ADVANTAGES OF SMALL DIAMETER FURNACE WALL 
TUBES 


To illustrate the advantages of small size tubing 
for furnace wall cooling, a wall composed of 1-inch 
tangent tubes is compared in Fig. 4 to a wall com- 
posed of 4-inch tangent tubes, assuming bare walls 
exposed to radiant heat in each case, and operating 
at 2450 p.s.i. Four inch diameter was selected for 
the large tubes because tubes of this size were used 
in a natural circulation boiler operating at this pres- 
sure. The calculations have been based on data from 
ASME Power Boiler Code. The tube thickness of 
0.48 inch and 0.15 inch, respectively, for the large 
and small tubes* will give the same stress due to in- 
ternal pressure but the tabulation shows that for any 
rate of heat absorption the average tube wall tem- 
perature is much higher for the larger diameter 
tubes. These figures make no allowance for the small 
temperature drop through the inside film which 
would increase the hot face values, nor for conduc- 
tion to the back of the tube, which would lower them, 
but the comparison illustrates the large difference in 
temperature existing between the two sizes, There- 
fore, the maximum stress in the large tubes would 
be much greater than in the small ones even though 
the stress due to pressure were the same in both 
cases. Large tubes operating at such pressures can- 
not, therefore, be operated at high rates of heat 
absorption. 

Referring again to Fig. 4, the effective projected 
radiant surface of each 4-inch tube is equal to that 
of four l-inch tubes, and therefore, the steam gen- 
erated is also equal. It follows then that for the same 
circulation ratio the four small tubes would have to 
receive the same amount of water as the single large 
tube. However, the internal flow area of the four 
small tubes is only about 21% of the flow area of 
the one large tube so the velocity at the entrance or 
at any other elevation in the wall would be 4.7 
times as great in the small tubes as in the large; or, 
stated another way, it can be shown that for the same 
entrance velocity of fluid in the tubes the amount 
of water to be circulated and the circulation ratio 
could be much less with small tubes than with large 
tubes; but because of the lower circulation ratio the 
mixture velocity would increase more rapidly as the 
exit end is approached. 

The comparison of tube weight and water weight 
are also of interest. A wall composed of 1-inch tubes 
has a tube weight only 33.5% as great as one of 4- 
inch tubes, and the weight of water contained in these 
smaller diameter wall tubes would be only 21.5% 
as great as that in the larger ones. Both the above 
reductions are important not only because of the 
weight saved but also because less heat input and 
time are required to place the boiler in operation. 

Small diameter tubes also have the advantage of 


* Carbon steel tubes. 


TABLE I.—DISTRIBUTION OF FLOW IN TRIFURCATED 
FURNACE CIRCUITS 
Date of tests ..... Dec. 12 to 21, 1943 
No. of tests on each circuit 6 
Boiler output 


250,000 to 300,000 Ib./hr. 
Boiler pressure .... i 


730 to 740 p.s.i.g. 
Front Furnace Wall 
pails 





Trifurcate No.. 13 22 
Tube No. 3 37 38 39 64 65 66 
Flow through 

tube, 33.6 34.8 31.6 35.0 34.8 30.2 31.8 37.8 30.4 


Rear Furnace Wall Side Furnace Wall 


Trifurcate No. 1 1 


6 
182 183* — 2 3 


Tube No. vee 181 
Flow through tube, % 27.4 35.8 36.8 26.8 37.8 35.4 


* Denotes tube in corner of furnace. 
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being easily bent to fit around burners, doors, soot 
blowers, or other openings. They are also more 
readily butt-welded in the field because even though 
there are more welds to make the amount of de- 
posited metal for four 1l-inch tubes is only one-third 
as great as that required for one 4-inch tube, and 
it is much easier to “fit-up” the smaller tubes. 


SECONDARY GENERATOR 


The secondary generator may be composed of 
forced circulation circuits in parallel with the fur- 
nace circuits, but located in another part of the unit 


and arranged for efficient absorption of heat from - 


the flue gases by convection. Here again small diam- 
eter tubes, and forced circulation show up to ad- 
vantage for several reasons: (1) The surface can 
be composed of tube circuits making several hori- 
zontal or vertical passes; (2) The surface may be 
arranged to fit into space which might otherwise be 
considered waste; (3) Due to the flexibility of ar- 
rangement the tubes can be generally arranged for 
complete cross flow of the gases without the use of 
baffles; (4) For the same gas velocity, tube size 
and tube spacing cross flow will give greater rate 
of convection heat transfer than flow parallel to the 
tube axis; (5) Small tubes operating with cross flow 
of gases will absorb heat by convection at a higher 
rate than larger tubes, other conditions being equal. 

The secondary generator need not be, however, a 
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Arrangement of 350,000 Ib./hr. 800 p.s.i. Forced Circulation Boiler 
(Koppers Company) 
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TABLE II.—DISTRIBUTION OF FLOW IN BIFURCATED 
CIRCUITS 


a FOE. a sacacscesyseseacchs 6-16 6-18 620 6-21 6-24 
Boiler output, 1000 Ib./hr........ 450 515 285 565 610 
Boiler pressure, p.S.i.g.....0++.. 1840 1845 1825 1875 1880 
Right-hand Furnace Wali = 7“ vas No. 139 ane ef 
Flow through tube 139, %....... 0.0 49.1 49.0 8.1 
Flow through tube 140, , ra 50. 3 30. 0.5... 58.6 $I. 9 
Left-hand Furnace Wall Pa ae No. 2—Tubes No. 3 and 4 
Flow through tube No. 3, %.... 9. Bhd SES SE0 
Flow through tube No. 4, %.... .. 3 49.8 48.3 49.0 49.0 


separately fed section of the unit. As shown in Fig. 1 
some of the furnace wall circuits may terminate in 
such a way as to constitute the convection section 
of the unit. This can be done even though the con- 
vection section is not immediately adjacent to the 
furnace, and such arrangements are common in 
foreign practice. 

The secondary generator circuits, or furnace cir- 
cuits which finish up in a zone of relatively low gas 
temperature, can be designed for a lower circulation 
ratio than those circuits which are exposed to lumin- 
ous radiant heat over their entire length. 


DRUMS AND STEAM SEPARATING APPARATUS 


One drum will usually be adequate to serve as a 
collector for the steam-water mixture and the feed- 
water and to provide a housing for the steam wash- 
ing or separating apparatus. Since it is not neces- 
sary to support the heating surface from the tube 
connections the drum may be placed at a convenient 
location outside the setting and all the steam gen- 
erating circuits can be connected into that segment of 
the drum shell which is best suited for the arrange- 
ment of separating apparatus to be used. This assures 
most efficient use of the drum volume and, therefore, 
permits a greater steam generating capacity from a 
drum of given size. 

When the steam-water mixture can be discharged 
above the water line without the use of internal tubes 
or baffles a given size drum with a given water level 
will contain the maximum reserve of water; and be- 
cause the water is devoid of steam bubbles, a prop- 
erly installed gage glass will indicate the true water 
level. 

In a natural circulation boiler the steam separating 
apparatus must be designed for a low pressure drop 
because this resistance must be added to the pressure 
drop of the steam generating circuits to arrive at the 
net available circulating head. In a forced circulation 
boiler this is not important because it can readily be 
allowed for in specifying the head for the circulating 
pump. Primary separating means of a compact de- 
sign can, therefore, be used without so much con- 
sideration of pressure drop, with the result that more 
space is available in the drum in which to accomplish 
the final drying. 


Forced Circulation Installations in U. S. A. 


The Montaup Electric Company has a controlled 
forced circulation unit designed to generate 650,000 
pounds of steam per hour at 2000 p.s.i. and 960° F 
as shown in Fig. 5, which has been operating more 
than 3 years. This unit consists of a radiant furnace, 
primary and secondary superheater, steam reheater, 
upper and lower economizers, and Ljungstrom air 
preheater. There is no convection boiler surface in 
the ordinary sense of the word since it was possible 
to omit such steam generating surfaces because of the 
high superheated steam temperature, and because a 
considerable amount of heat is absorbed in the re- 
heater. The economizer raises the water from 440° F. 
to approximately 540° F. The design efficiency of the 
unit at maximum continuous load is 89.3%. Super- 
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heat control is obtained by means of dampers located 
at the outlets of the upper and lower economizers. 
The convection, or secondary, superheater is partially 
by-passed at the higher steaming rates, and it is only 
at such times that the gases pass over the surface of 
the upper economizer. This arrangement places the 
dampers in a cool zone and provides for positive 
superheat regulation over a wide range in steam 
rates through the use of automatic control. 

Three circulating pumps are provided, but one of 
these is held as a spare. Two of the pumps have both 
motor and turbine drives, but the turbines are only 
used for emergency operation. These circulating 
pumps introduce minor variations in the routine of 
placing the unit in service since at least one of them 
must be in operation before lighting the burners. 
Once placed in operation, however, the necessity for 


; 
SL 
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Arrangement of Small 900 p.s.i. Forced Circulation Boiler for 
Marine Application 


adjustments is absent since no attempt is made to 
control the rate of delivery from these pumps either 
by throttling or speed control. Should the motor speed 
on the dual drive unit drop below a predetermined 
value the turbine will then pick up the speed auto- 
matically. A control is also provided to shut off the 
fuel supply should the differential pressure between 
the suction and discharge headers fall below an es- 
tablished minimum. The necessity for a shutdown in 
case established pressure differential fails is just as 
important as one that results from interruption of fuel 
supply, feedwater supply, or failure of draft equip- 
ment, 

It has been established by tests that two of the 
pumps furnished handle approximately 3,000,000 
pounds of water per hour so that the circulation ra- 
tio, at maximum load, is approximately 4.5 to 1. Two 
sizes of orifices are used. The long circuits which 
pass across the floor, up the front wall and across the 
furnace roof are provided with orifices of 0.40 in 
diameter. All other circuits have orifices of 0.34 in 
diameter. Each orifice is located in the end of a 
strainer tube having a number of 7 inch diameter 
holes, the aggregate flow area of which is many times 
the area of the orifice. Each orifice serves a bifurcated 
element composed of two 11% inch O.D. tubes having 
0.165 inch minimum wall thickness. 

The Koppers Company,. Butadiene Division, has a 
forced circulation unit designed for 350,000 pounds 
of steam per hour at 800 p.s.i. and 750° F., as shown 
in Fig. 6, which has been operating more than 2 
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years. This unit consists of a radiant furnace or 
primary generator, superheater, convection bank or 
secondary generator, economizer and air preheater; 
the foregoing are listed in sequence along the path 
of gas travel. Since this unit is designed for only 
750° F. steam temperature it is necessary to provide 
some heat absorption surface between the super- 
heater and economizer. This section, known as the 
secondary generator, is made up of horizontal 1% 
inch O.D. tubes with 134 inch diametrically opposed 
split fins located at the top and bottom of the tubes 
in lieu of the usual vertical convection ‘tube banks of 
a natural circulation boiler. The secondary generator 
is connected in parallel with the furnace wall tubes 
insofar as circulation is concerned. Control of water 
flow to this section of the unit is obtained by means 
of properly sized orifices, located at the entrance to 
all circuits which emanate from the secondary gen- 
erator inlet heater. 

The economizer is arranged in two banks, each of 
which is supported by two water-cooled beams. An- 
other pair of water cooled beams supports the sec- 
ondary generator. These beams are merely headers 
connected into the circulating system of the secondary 
generator. 

Two circulating pumps are provided, each of which 
has sufficient capacity to operate the unit at maximum 
output. Both are turbine driven. The unit is designed 
for a circulation ratio of 5 to 1 in the furnace cir- 
cuits and 4 to 1 in the secondary generator. 

The furnace circuits are made up of trifurcated 
elements which permit the use of one orifice for each 
three furnace tubes. The secondary generator cir- 
cuits are bifurcated elements, one orifice serving two 
tubes in parallel. Only two sizes of orifices are used 
throughout the whole unit, namely 4% inch and 5 
inch diameter. All steam generating tubes are 1% 
inch O.D. A single 54 inch I.D. drum having an 
effective length of 20 feet 9 inches is used for this 
unit. 

Two C-E controlled forced circulation maririe 
boilers have also been built and operated. The one 
illustrated in Fig. 7 was designed to fit into an ex- 
tremely restricted fire room space; the capacity is 
about 20,000 pounds per hour at 900 p.s.i. and 850° 
F.; the drum does not show in the side view. The 
boiler illustrated in Fig. 8 has a separately fired 
superheater, a maximum capacity of 200,000 pounds 
per hour at 1200 p.s.i. and 900° F. and it will be 
noted that horizontal furnace wall tubes are used in 
one of the furnace walls. Both units employ hori- 
zontal steam generating tubes in the convection part 
of the boiler and both are equipped with vertical 
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Arrangement of Large 1200 p.s.i. Forced Circulation Boiler for 
Marine Use 
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turbine-driven circulating pumps. The absence of 
baffles and the use of complete cross flow of gases 
over the heating surface are noteworthy features of 
these designs. 


Operating Experience 


Operating experiences with the boilers at Mon- 
taup Electric Company and Koppers Company were 
made public in a series of papers presented before 
the 66th Annual Meeting of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, November 26-29, 1945, 
and should be available shortly in the transactions 
of that society (1). 


These two boilers differ in many respects as to 
operating conditions, such as: (1) public utility vs 
chemical process (2) low, evaporated-makeup vs 
high, treated-water-makeup (3) 2000 p.s.i. operating 
pressure vs 800 p.s.i. (4) 960° F. final steam tempera- 
ture vs 750° F. (5) slagging bottom furnace vs dry 
bottom furnace (6) tangential firing vs horizontal 
firing (7) base loading vs swinging load (8) storage 
system vs direct firing. 

Both boilers have demonstrated unusual water 
level stability with a rapidly swinging load and both 
have suffered furnace tube failures without trouble- 
some effects on water level regulation. Since the 
steam generating tubes are only 1% inch outside 
diameter a tube may split wide open without requiring 
an immediate shutdown because the amount of steam 
and water discharged is limited by the control ori- 
fice at one end and by the resistance of the small tube 
at the other end. Even when the operating pressure 
is high, this feature permits an orderly reduction in 
output which is very important in a utility station 
and sometimes even more important in process in- 
dustries. A case is cited at Koppers Company where 
the forced circulation boiler was operated at full 
capacity and pressure for several hours after a fur- 
nace tube had burst because of the importance of 
reducing process output in a slow orderly manner. 
It might therefore be said that a forced circulation 
boiler employing small tubes is a safer boiler to 
operate than any boiler employing larger tubes in 
zones of high heat transfer, not only for reasons 
given above but because with forced circulation the 
failure of one circuit is not so likely to affect circula- 
tion in adjacent circuits. 

The Montaup 2000 p.s.i. boiler operates with 630° 
F. fluid temperature in the steam generating tubes 
and although the furnace has a slagging bottom and 
bare wall-tubes, the normal maximum metal tempera- 
ture of the hot face of the tubes is 725° F. A maxi- 
mum skin temperature of about 800° F. can be pro- 
duced by deliberately peeling the slag from a small 
area of the wall, in which case the portion of wall 
so affected is made to absorb heat at a rate between 
150,000 and 200,000 B.t.u./hr./sq. ft. Such high 
rates of heat absorption could not be tolerated with 
thick wall tubes. 

It is significant that in the five year combined 
operating period for the two boilers no forced or 
scheduled outage was caused by the circulating 
pumps. Because of the difficulty of designing a shaft 
seal for 2000 p.s.i. the Montaup pumps were not 
entirely satisfactory in the beginning but the Koppers 
pumps have had 100% availability. 

On both installations it was demonstrated that ex- 
cellent steam purity can be obtained with a single 
water and steam drum. 


Both boilers have been cleaned internally several 
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times using dilute inhibited hydrochloric acid. The 
small quantity of acid required to fill the tubes means 
a Saving in cost and time, and the use of the circulat- 
ing pumps for a few seconds each hour insures 
uniform acid strength and temperature throughout 
the boiler, both of which are important. 


Literature Cited 
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TAPPI Plans Three Fall Meetings 


The Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry will hold three national conventions this 
fall at Detroit, Mich., Milwaukee, Wisc., and New 
Orleans, La. This is not an expedient to meen the 
difficult housing situation in the hotels but rather 
the continuation of a trend started a few years ago 
to more energetically serve specific categories of 
the Association membership. 

The Detroit meeting, although quite generally 
looked upon as the Fall Meeting is quite different 
to previous fall meetings in that the entire program 
is devoted to one broad subject—‘‘The Present Status 
of Wood as a Raw Material for the Pulp and Paper 
industry. This program is the brain-child of Dr. 
Harry F. Lewis, Chairman of the Fundamental Re- 
search Committee of TAPPI and Dean of the Insti- 
tute of Paper Chemistry. The major sessions will be 
held in the Rackman Engineering Building. 

The Milwaukee meeting is the Association’s first 
national Engineering Conference and reflects the 
first major effort of the reorganized Engineering 
Division of the Technical Association under the 
general chairmanship of Edwin F. Burns, chief en- 
gineer of the International Paper Company. 

Great care was given to the organization of the 
program in the realization that there was not a more 
intensely busy group of individuals in the industry— 
men who required much more than a little justifi- 
cation to take time out from their daily schedule 
of work to travel, often a long distance, to attend 
a technical meeting. The subjects selected for con- 
sideration are those that rate extensive discussion 
and mean dollars and cents to companies that are 
now faced with need for decision. 

The New Orleans meeting is the second national 
meeting sponsored by the TAPPI Algaline Pulping 
and Chemical Products Committees under the chair- 
manship of W. F. Gillespie of the Gaylord Container 
Company, K. G. Chesley of the Crossett Lumber 
Company and R. H. Stevens of the National Con- 
tainer Company, The first meeting which was held 
at Savannah, Ga., was an outstanding success and 
led to the demand for more meetings like it. The war 
delayed the second meeting until the present. 

In all three meetings there is one common element 
namely, fixity of purpose. All are primarily business 
and educational meetings and the full time is to be 
devoted to an exhaustive consideration of a few 
major topics. At the end of each meeting there will 
be a feeling on the part of those who attend that 
they have had an opportunity to really explore and 
acquire an understanding of vital and important 
manufacturing details. 
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Paper and Paper Stock Imports 
At New York and Other Ports 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 

WEEK Enpine Aveust 31, 1946 
SUMMARY 

Newsprint 15,595 rolls 
Printing Paper 10 cs. 
Wallpaper 8 pels. 
Pamermemnee (08s os < Sateces 7 bls. 
oS ee 50 bls., 51 cs. 
Wrapping Paper 1,198 rolls 
OIE NOE oie ciac5s dds hae 225 rolls 
DER WTN WAGOE (kis koeiin dc cent 21 cs. 
Photo Paper 6 cs. 


Decalcomania Paper .. 24 drums, 74 cs. 


NEWSPRINT 
N. Y. Journal American, Markland, 
Liverpool, N. S., 871 rolls. 
N. Y. Tribune, Inc., Markland, Liver- 
pool, N. S., 1636 rolls. , 
N. Y. World Telegram, Markland, 
Liverpool, N. S., 547 rolls. 

Brooklyn Eagle, Inc., Markland, Liver- 
pool, N. S., 712 rolls. 

Washington Post, Markland, Liverpool, 
N. S., 2472 rolls. 

Alexandria Gazette, Markland, Liver- 
pool, N. S., 23 rolls. 

Arlington Sun, Markland, Liverpool, 
N. S., 15 rolls. 

H. G. Craig Co., A.C.D., Donnacona, 
392 rolls. 

International Paper Co., International 
No. 1, Gatineau, 313 rolls. 

H. G. Craig Co., Newscarrier, Donna- 
cona, 434 rolls. 

H. G. Craig Co., G.T.D., Donnacona, 
373 rolls. 

News Syndicate Co., Colabee, 
Comeau, 7411 rolls. 

H. G. Craig Co., Donpaco, Donnacona, 
396 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 
S. H. Pomerance & Co., Anson P. K. 
Safford, London, 5 cs. 
Oxford University Press, James Ben- 
nett Moore, Liverpool, 5 cs. 


WALLPAPER 


Intercontinental Distributors, Falstria, 
Copenhagen, 8 pels. 


PAPERHANGINGS 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Anson P. K. 
Safford, London, 7 bls. 


FILTER PAPER 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Henry 
Baldwin, Bordeaux, 50 bls. 

E. H. Sargent Co., Kanangoora, Goth- 
enburg, 8 cs. 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Anson 
P.*K. Safford, London, 14 cs. 7 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Fort 
Cadotte, London, 29 cs. 


WRAPPING PAPER 


Jay Madden Corp., Kanangoora, Hels- 
ingfors, 1198 rolls. 
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SULPHITE PAPER 
Blauvelt Wiley Paper Manufacturing 
Co., Kanangoora, Gothenburg, 225 
rolls (unbleached). 


DRAWING PAPER 
J. E. Bernarid & Co., Anson P. K. 
Safford, London, 1 cs. 
J. C. Murray Co., Fort Cadotte, Lon- 
don, 2 cs. 
Lansen Naeve Corp., American Scout, 
Havre, 18 cs. 


PHOTO PAPER 
J. J. Gavin Co., Fort Cadotte, London, 
6 cs. 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., James Ben- 
nett Moore, Liverpool, 50 cs. (du- 
plex) ; 24 cs., 24 drums (simplex & 
duplex). 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

<. J. Keller Co., Inc., Fernmoor, Alex- 
andria, 310 bls. new hessian burlap 
strips; 67 bls. new khaki cuttings; 
74 bls. old white cottons; 13 bls. new 
blue cuttings. 

( ), Fernmoor, 
bls. cotton waste. 
Amtorg Trading Corp., Denis Davidov, 
Leningrad, 243 bls. damaged linters ; 
603 bls. cotton linters ; 682 bls. cotton 
waste; 1987 bls. cotton waste linters. 

D. M. Hicks, Inc., Loma Victory, 
Haifa, 84 bls. cotton rags; 40 bls. 
old khaki webbing. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Loma Victory, 
Haifa, 138 bls. colored cuttings; 141 
bls. white cottons; 86 bls. light hes- 
sians. 

( ), Anson P. K. Safford, Lon- 
don, 44 bls. paperstock. 

J. A. Manning Paper Co., Anson P. K. 
Safford, London, 8 bls. old drab 
webbing. 

Tradesmans National Bank Trust Co., 
Fort Cadotte, London, 147 bls. old 
cotton rags. 

Atlas Waste Manufacturing Co., Rio 
Deseado, Rio de 
woolen rags. 

D. Bennedetto, Inc., Coastal Captain, 
Havana, 35 bls. rags. 

New England Waste Co., Maua, Rio 
de Janiero, 117 bls. cotton waste. 
Cecil Kutz, Maua, Rio de Janiero, 43 

bls. cotton waste. 

Schimmel Trading Corp., Maua, Rio 
de Janiero, 519 bls. cotton waste. 


GLUESTOCK, ETC. 
Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Fylgia, 
Buenos Aires, 138 bls. dry gluestock. 
J. Gorvers, Coastal Captain, Havana, 
191 bls. dry splits; 57 bls. dry hide 
cuttings. 
Karr Ellis Co., James Bennett Moore, 
Liverpool, 282 bags dry hide cut- 
tings. 


Alexandria, 31 


Janiero, 7 bls. 
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CASEIN 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
New Rochelle Victory, Buenos Aires, 
339 bags casein, 20,340 kilos. 

Morningstar Nicoll, Inc., New Rochelle 
Victory, Buenos Aires, 250 bags 
casein, 15,000 kilos. 

Tupman Thurlow & Co., Rio Deseado, 
Buenos Aires, 1000 bags casein. 


WOODPULP 


Pulp Sales Corp., Kanangoora, Hels- 
ingfors, 1016 bls. white dry mechani- 
cally ground woodpulp. 


WOODPULP BOARDS 


Jay Madden Corp., Kanangoora, Hels- 
ingfors, 186 rolls (solid white). 


ALBANY IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpine Aveust 31, 1946 
Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Benjamin 
Schlessinger, Gefle, 9000 bls. dry 

sulphite. 

Cellulose Sales Co., Benjamin Schless- 
inger, Munksund, 14,820 bls. kraft 
sulphate. 

Perkins Goodwin & Co., Benjamin 
Schlessinger, Norrsundet, 2325 bls. 
dry sulphate. 

Elof Hansson, Benjamin Schlessinger, 
Hernosand, 6000 bls. dry sulphate; 
6000 bls. dry sulphite. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpine Avucust 31, 1946 
Jay Madden Corp., Kanangoora, Hels- 
ingfors, 261 rolls wrapping paper. 
Lush Cotton Products Co., Mahsud, 

Calcutta, 600 bls. cotton waste. 


Boiler Accident Damages 
Woodland Paper Mill 


East Hartrorp, Conn.—The walls 
of the Woodland Paper Mill were 
weakened, windows and casings on the 
north side were blown out, and a large 
amount of machinery in the building 
was shifted when a boiler exploded at 
the plant Friday. The top of the boiler 
went through the boiler room roof, 
and crashed back through the roof at 
another point, narrowly missing dyna- 
mos and generators. 

Robert Loomis, paper concern of- 
ficial, said a “complete investigation 
would be held,” but was unable to 
estimate the damage caused by the 
mysterious explosion. 


No employes were in the vicinity at 
the time of the explosion, which 
caused a fire on the paper plant’s roof, 
and no injuries were reported. A few 
hours after the explosion, the bricks 
on the south side of the mill were re- 
ported buckling, and immediate steps 
were taken to insure the safety of 
employes. 

The boiler that exploded was used 
to heat paper stock in the mill. A 
larger boiler adjacent to it escaped un- 
damaged, although the force of the 
explosion shifted it from its position. 





Week’s Record of Trends in 


The Paper and 


Office of the Paper Trape Jourwnat, 
nesday, September 4, 1946. 

Easing up of mill operations dur- 
ing summer month holidays is ex- 
pected to cause a seasonal drop in 
third-quarter production of domestic 
supplies of paper and _ paperboard. 
Production has been hampered by 
shortages of imported wood pulp due 
to delays in resumption of large pre- 
war volume exports from Sweden to 
date. There are no signs of an easing 
up in consumption, meanwhile the 
building up of inventories for next 
winter is moving at a very unsatisfac- 
tory pace. Almost all grades of paper 
and paperboard are currently reported 
in short supply. Industrial consumers, 
distributors and jobbers have difficulty 
obtaining such items as kraft wrap- 
ping, coated printing papers, grocery 
bags, tissue and fine papers, paper 
cups and boxed facial tissues. 

There is still some difficulty obtain- 
ing low grade paper as mills continue 
to produce high grades for better prof- 
its, despite the fact OPA recently in- 
creased ceilings on most low priced 
paper. Scarcity of casein and its pro- 
hibitive cost makes it practically im- 
possible to manufacture coated papers 
that will sell under present ceilings. 
All of which indicates that better price 
adjustments will have to be made to 
stimulate production of all grades cur- 
rently in short supply. Certainly there 
is no apparent reason under immediate 
conditions for distributors, wholesal- 
ers, industrial consumers or retailers 
to hope for any substantial easing of 
paper supplies in the near future. 

Supplies of all types of converted 
paper products are inadequate to meet 
demands because of the inability of in- 
dependent converters to obtain suffi- 
cient supplies of paper and paper- 
board. These manufacturers feel the 
squeeze brought about by the trend 
toward integrated operations more 
and more as time goes on. This is 
particularly true in the paper bag 
industry. A number of bag converters 
have been forced to close down or to 
use a higher grade paper because of 
the shortage of standard bag paper. 
Bag factories are running at approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of their 1942 opera- 
tions, with average weekly production 
currently at 450 million bags. However, 
wartime shortages of packaging devel- 
oped many new uses for bags and 
many new customers, particularly for 
multi-wall sacks. As a result demand 
increased in far greater ratio than 
did production, leaving the supply sit- 
uation as tight as it was during the 
war. 

The index of general business activ- 
ity for the wee kended August 24 fell 
to 136.4 from 136.9 in the previous 
week, compared with 127.5 for the cor- 


Pulp Market 


responding week in 1945. The index of 
paperboard production fell to 163.2 
from 163.7 in the previous week, com- 
pared with 157.0 for the correspond- 
ing week in 1945, 

Paper production for the week ended 
August 24 was estimated at 106.1 per 
cent, compared with 104.5 for the pre- 
ceding week, with 95.4 for the corre- 
sponding week in 1945, with 92.2 for 
1944, with 91.2 for 1943, and with 88.3 
for the corresponding week in 1942. 

Paperboard production for the week 
ended August 24 was 100.0 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 98.0 per cent 
for the preceding week, with 99.0. for 
the corresponding week in 1945, with 
96.0 for 1944, with 96.0 for 1943, and 
with 77.0 per cent for the correspond- 
ing week in 1942. 


Wood Pulp 


Restoration of wood pulp subsidies 
with RFC to resume payments on the 
same basis as in June is expected to 
spur production. Subsidies were lim- 
ited to $2,000,000 and are to continue 
for the rest of the year in the absence 
of amended directions. Retroactive 
payments will be pegged on prices 
charged during the July 1 to July 25 
period when there was no price con- 
trol. In cases where prices were in- 
creased, subsidy payments will be cor- 
respondingly reduced. 

The Pulp Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee meanwhile is busy in Washing- 
ton recommending OPA remove as 
rapidly as possible all maximum ceil- 
ing prices on wood pulp. Pending de- 
control the committee recommends 
present ceiling prices be advanced 15 
percent immediately. Decontrol is held 
by the trade to be necessary to make 
possible maximum domestic produc- 
tion and maximum imports of foreign 
wood pulp and to bring the United 
States supply of market pulp into bal- 
ance with demand. 


Waste Paper 


Waste paper salvage will receive a 
boost when New York City soon has 9 
of its 10 operating incinerators 
equipped with special rigs designed to 
redeem an estimated monthly total of 
20,000 tons of waste paper that would 
otherwise be lost to the industry. ; 

Meanwhile over-all waste paper 
market continues steady. News, mixed 
paper and corrugated are all readily 
absorbed at current ceilings. Improved 
qualities of so-called.No. 1 book stock 
are bringing $25 to $30. Soft and 
hard white waste remains heaviest in 
demand. 


Rags 


Market continues to show a firm un- 
dertone with new cotton cuttings as 
strong as ever. Imports of rags for 


paper stock display an upward trend, 
but are still far short of prewar rates 
and with improvement of domestic 
supplies expected in coming months 
foreign rags are not apt to show much 
gain. 

Exports of rags, which has recently 
occasioned considerable interest, aver- 
aged only 550 short tons monthly 
March through May. Trade reports, 
however, indicate heavier foreign in- 
quiries for rags in the past three 
months, including heavy wipers and 
new cuttings, thus domestic consumers 
have expressed their concern and plan 
to halt future exports. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Market unchanged for all types of 
old rope. Soft jutes are strong at 4.50 
to 5.50c, and mixed strings continue 
at 1.75 to 2.00c. Large No. 1 sisal 
brings 4.75c, small sisal 4c, and No. 1 
quality Manila 5.75c. Tarred and other- 
wise poor grade Manila brings 2 to 
2.50c per pound. 

Bagging market remains relatively 
firm with paper makers paying $4.75 
to $4.85 for good quality heavy scrap 
burlap. Mixed bagging including gunny 
brings $4.00. 


New Waldron Machine 
Combines Many Functions 


New Brunswick, N. J.—The “Mi- 
crojet” Coater, recently developed by 
John Waldron Corporation, constitutes 
the first completely coordinated coating 
machine to replace the groups of in- 
dividuals pieces of equipment that 
heretofore have been assembled for 
such work. This coating machine in- 
volves a new and different principle. 
The coating is applied through the 
medium of a roll in an excess amount. 
The “Microjet” coating head, which 
is an air blade fitted with a slot, planes 
off the amount of coating not needed 
and the amount of coating left on the 
surface is uniformly distributed. No 
roll, doctor, or brush touches the 
coated surface after the coated paper 
passes in front of the “Microjet” air 
blade. This means that the coating is 
undisturbed and is free of marks and 
scratches of any kind. 

The equipment includes a specially 
designed flying splice unroll stand; the 
“Microjet” Coater with air compressor 
and tension control attachment; a 
straight pass conveyor type air dryer; 
a tension control unit and an automatic 
winder. The machinery is heavily con- 
structed. All drives are enclosed. The 
complete “Microjet” coating system is 
fitted with a variable voltage drive and 
a loop control device, as well as mois- 
ture regulating and recording instru- 
ments. 

The applications that the “Microjet” 
can accomplish are varied. It will ap- 
ply-acqueous coatings, emulsions, gums, 
resins, asphalts and other types of 
coatings in a controlled uniform man- 
ner, and is being used in the paper 
paperboard, photographic paper and 
film, floor covering, roofing, wallpaper 
and textile industries. 
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MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 


Office of the Paper TrapE Journat, 
Wednesday, September 4, 1946. 

BLANC FIXE—Demand is reported as fairly active. 
Pulp is currently quoted at $40 per ton, in barrels, car 
lots, at works; the powder is currently quoted at $60 per, 
ton, car lots, f.o.b. works. 

BLEACHING POWDER—Climatic conditions ham- 
per production, while drum shortage delays shipments. 
Quotations are unchanged. Prices on bleaching powder 
range from $2.50 to $3.10 per 100 pounds, in drums, car 
lots at works. Current demand steady for domestic and 
export use. 

CASEIN—Prevailing prices on processed acid-pre- 
cipitated casein are as follows: 10,000 pounds or more, 
33 cents per pound ; 2,000 pounds, 33% cents per pound ; 
less than 2,000 pounds, 333% cents per pound, f.o.b. ship- 
ping point. Sales at current ceiling on open billing effec- 
tive August 15. 

CAUSTIC SODA—Demand continues heavy. Steel 
sheet shortage creates drum scarcity. Cutback production 
further reduces stock. Solid caustic soda is quoted at 
$2.30 per 100 pounds; flaked and ground is quoted at 
$2.70 to $2.95 per 100 pounds. All prices car lots. 

CHINA CLAY—Domestic and English grades ade- 
quate to meet demands. Quotations remain unchanged. 
Domestic filler clay is currently quoted at from $8.50 
to $9 per ton; coating clay is quoted at from $12 to $22 
per ton, at mine. Imported clay is quoted at from $22 
to $25 per long ton, ship side. All prices quoted in car 
lots. 

CHLORINE—Demand steady, stocks low, with little 
improvement in container supply. Quotations unchanged. 
Chlorine is currently quoted at $2.00 to $2.25 per 100 
pounds, in single unit tank cars, f.o.b. works. 

ROSIN—Savannah, Ga., quotations per 100 pounds in 
drums ; B, $6.20; D, $6.27; E, $6.80; F, $6.90; G, $6.94; 
H to I, $6.96; K, $7.00; M, $7.02; N, $7.18; WG, $7.26; 
WW & X, $7.35. All prices in car lots. * 

SALT CAKE—Demand increasing with inventories 
showing no improvement. Prices remain unchanged. Do- 
mestic salt cake is quoted at $15 per ton, in bulk. Chrome 
salt cake is quoted at $16 per ton. All prices in car lots, 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

SODA ASH—Active demand continues, supplies 
short, previous orders filled. Quotations continue un- 
changed. Current prices, car lots, per 100 pounds, are 
as follows: in bulk, $.95; in paper bags, $1.05; and in 
barrels, $1.35. Current boxcar shortage temporarily delays 
shipments. 

STARCH—Supplies inadequate to meet demand. 
Previous orders filled. Starch prices continue unchanged. 
The pearl grade is quoted at $5.87 per 100 pounds; pow- 
dered starch at $6.02 per 100 pounds ; both prices in bags, 
car lots, f.o.b. Chicago. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Demand active, sup- 
ply fair. Quotations continue unchanged. The commercial 
grades are quoted at from $1.15 to $1.20 per 100 pounds, 
in bags, car lots, f.o.b. works. The iron free is currently 
quoted at $1.75 to $2.00 per 100 pounds, in bags, at works. 

SULPHUR-—Strong seasonal demand is reported with 
stocks plentiful. Annual contracts are quoted at $16 per 





long ton, f.o.b. mines; the price f.o.b. at Gulf Ports is: 


$17.50 per long ton. Prices in car lots. 
TALC—Domestic and French grades are moving in 

good volume with prices steady. Domestic grades are cur- 

rently quoted at from. $16 to $30 per ton at mines; 


— at $24 to $30 per ton. All prices quoted on car 
ots. 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS 


All market quotations, excepting those otherwise 
designated as official OPA maximum prices, are 


based on the manufacturers 


’ price level as of October 


1-15, 1941; maximum wholesale prices are based 
on the merchants’ maximum prices for stipulated 
quantities at a quoted price to all customers of a 
like class, as shown by the merchant’s sales records 
of goods delivered during March, 1942. A merchant’s 


price list in effect in March, 


1942, showing quotations 


of actual shipments, will establish the current maxi- 


mum prices. 


Paper 
(Delivered New York) 
Standard News, per ton— 


Roll, contract ....$74.00 @ — 
eeracewstas 75.00 @ — 
Kraft—per =o pee 
Su 
dunes "$5.25 e- 
Standard "Weappingta 7s — 
ta Tapping* — 
Standard py 75 os 
* Prices for Standard Wrapping are 
for 40 Ib. base weight; for Standard 
Bag for 30 Ib base weight. 
Tissues—Per 
White No. 1...... 112K — 
White No.1 M.G.1.10 “ — 
White No. 1% .... 1, cc 
ite No. 2... ... é cc 
Anti-Tarnish M.F.. 1.20 “ — 
Colored .......+- — 6 am 
TESOEE ccccceccoace 9 6 me 
cccsececeoe 90 6 me 


Toilet-—1 M. Sheets—Per Case 
Unbleached ....... 4.25 
Bleached ......... 5.70 
Unbl. Toilet, 1 M.. 4.16 « 
Bleached Toilet.... 5.70 

Popes Towels, Per Case— 

—= | Je. ... 2.20 
Bleached, Jr. ..... 3.20 


M cwt.—C, 1. f. a. 
No. 1 Jute ....... 11.25 @ — 
No. 1 Manila 35 Ib. 6. 7.00 
ton— 


Free Sheet Book Papers— 

White, Cased 

Delivered in Zone 1: 
No. 1 Glossy Coated. ..$13.65@$15.50 
No. 2 Glossy Coated... 12.40 14.08 
No. 3 Glossy Coated... 11.60 “* 13.28 


No. 4 Glossy Coated... 11.15“ 12.78 
No. 1 Antique (water- 


ee 10.25 “ 11.73 
We 2 SE Siciccoce 9.60 * 11.66 
Geade BE. F.... ce. 9.35 ** 10.79 
A Grade S. & S. C. 9.60 ** 11.00 
B Grade B. Bic cceccse 8.85 “ 10.28 
B@ Geade BS. Gice. cece 9.10 * 10.56 
© Grade &. Bicccccses 8.55 9.7§ 
© Glee Be Geasccen<- 8.80 “* 10.08 
> Game Be Baas coese 8.25 9.30 
D Grade S.& S. C.... 8.504 9.79 
Ivory & India at $.50 cwt. extra. 
Wood Pulp 
OPA Maximum Prices and Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Prices, Less Freight. 
Not Exceeding Allowances. 
L_ Softwood Sulphite....... $94.00 
Unbl. Softwood Sulphite...... 82.00 
BL Hardwood Sulphite....... 91.50 
Unbl. H «+ 79.98 
Glassine Sulphite ........ 97.08 
Unbi. Glassine phite ...... 86.08 
N. Bleached Sulphate........ 94.00 
N. ‘Semi-Bleached Sulphate... 89.00 
° - te... 
S. Semi-Bleached Sulphate... 83.00 
N. Unbl Sulphate.......... - 76.00 
S. Unbl. Sul Wis ccc cccccee bor 
SaCeccccscccescaaser 4. 
WI SOU cccancecceccecces 80.00 
esemrescedacbies 58.00 


Boards, per Applying to Producers 
TMD caacdde daa 38.00 @ — — eT 
wits ‘Li; Chip*6s.00 @ — 50% Air 
ite Pat. Coated*79.00 _ Wei 
Kraft Liners 50 Ib.*74.00 eet Wii TT $12.56 
Binders Boards ...84.00 ‘* 116.00 Lake Central ..........0. 12.50 
SUN. cdesgeccticesessie 15.00 
*OPA Base Prices per 10 tons. W Coast (i 
Less than 10 tons but over 3 tons, add ,°** (in ) seeeee 9.50 
$2.50; three tons or less, add $3; West Coast ( area) ecose 15.50 
regular 35- 8, ; 5 
40-49, add $2.50; basis 91-100, add 50 07 Ate 
$2.50; basis 101-120, add $5. it” aoschimendctia $10. 
The following are representative of Southere  e.. 2222002222. SH 
distributors’ resale prices: vom Coast > — eetaee 8.50 
est Coast (out area) ..... 14.50 
Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers— - 
White, Assorted Items Applying to Producers of Dry Wood 
Delivered in Zone 1: ree ‘pine 
Bonds Ledgers 80%: Air 
100% Dry Wei 
2s Nerthenst eani Tetetseeeeees $7. 
sgXe} $99.10@846.00 $40.25@947.28 Southern ens. scuiiilcsscs 1008 
ght 32.206 37.75 33.35% 39.25 West Const (out area) s.22_ 1250 
phat wee vee 29.906 35.00 cusd than, ian he ae 
eshte 23.006 27.00 24.15 « 28.25 a 
Rag... «0... 22,80“ 27.75 
50% Domestic Rags 
wae 18.70 ** 22.75 19.90 ** 24.25 New Rags 
Nominal 
16.40% 20.00 17.55« 21.50 “Nopinel, Prices ee 
Colors at $1.00 cwt. extra. Shirt nee — = 
a ew ite, No. 1 s lominal 
Sulphite Bonds and Ledgers— Silesias Nol... S738 
White, Assorted Items New Unb . 7.50 * “ 
Delivered in Zone 1: Blue Overall ...... sa* .. @ 
Bonds Ledgers Dele shduesivdisa 350° “ 
No. 1 $10.55@$12.75 $11.70@$14.25  Washables ........ 300* 
No. 2 9.65 11.75 10.80 13.25 Bleached Khaki 
No. 3 9.20 11.25 10.35 «* 12.50 Cutting ......... 425° © 
No. 4 8.90% 10.75 10.05% 12.25 Unbleached Khaki 
Colors $1.00 cwt. extra. MGS Sede ccuc 3.50 “ * 






























































Old Rags 
White, No. 1— 
Repacked ....... 3.80 @ Nominal 
} Miscellaneous - 3.20 “ “ 
| White, No. 
Repacked ....... 2.90 “ e 
Miscellaneous 2.65 “ . 
and Blues— 
BOL cai. 2: > . 
Miscellaneous Ln” = 
a ee as 135.™ ” 
ee eee es “ao “ 
No. 3 (bagging)... 1.35 “ 
lo. Sa setsedsos = ” = 
PAE paanige - - 
Old Manila Rope i35 = - 





Foreign Rags 
(All Prices Nominal) 
New Rags 


New Dark Cuttings 6.00 @ Nominal 
New Mixed Cuttings 6.50 m2 
New Light Silesias 5.75 “ - 
Light Fiannelettes. 5.75 “ - 
New White Cuttings 12.00-14.00 

New Light Oxfords Nominal 
New Light Prints. . 


Old Rags 


BAGGING 


4.00 =e Nominal 
3.30 
4.00-4.75 


seeeeee 


Wool Tares, light. . 
ae 


‘ool Tares, ad 4.50 @ Nominal 
Bright Bagging .... 3.50 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign ........ Nominal 
Domestic ....... é. 3 5@ Nominal 


Jute Strings .... 
Neo. 1 Sisal Strings 3:00 E = 
Mixed Strings .. 1.50 “ - 


Waste Paper 
Nominal Prices to Mills 
(Dollars Per Ton) 
F.o.b. New York, Baled 
“Ea 1 Herd White 





No. 1 Hard White 


Shavings, unruled. 57.50 “ 
No. 1 ard White 
Shavings, ruled .. 50.00 “ 
Soft White Shavings, 
DE GEE eccsenkie 57.50 “ 
No. 1 Soft White 
Shavings ........ ee * 
ot —— Shavings, a 
ae r Fy Leaf Shav- 7 
No. ° Fly Leaf Shav- 
ia 04.49 0enkahes 22.50 “ 
Vo. Groundwood 
Fly ‘heat Shavings 25.00 “ 
No. 2 Mixed Ground- 
mone — Leaf 
DE a ocacce aa | 
Mixed Colored Shav- 
ipinecnanaeunt 15.50 “ 
Mixed Groundwood 
Colored Shavings. 18.00 “ 


Overissue Magazines 33.50 “ 
No. 1 Heavy Books 

& Magazines .... 
Mixed Books ...... 
No. 1 White Ledger 46.00 “ 
No. 2 Mixed Ledger, 

GONNTOE o.s00000008 40.00 “ 
New Manila Envelope 

Cuttings, one cut. 57.50 “ 
New Manila Envelope 

CORINES 2accccvee 53.00 “ 
Extra Manilas ..... 
Mixed Kraft, Env. & 

Bag Cuttings 
= pga Cut- 

ae eno nes as : or E 

Triple. Sorted, 

Brown Soft Katt $0.00 “ 
New 100% Kraft Cor- 


rugated Cuttings.. 45.00 “ 
No. 1 Assorted Old 

Pe 1 cceaatiese® me 
New Jute Corrugated 

CO asc en%'s na * 


Old 100% Kraft Cor- 
rugated Containers 35.00 “ 
Box Board Cuttings 14.50 “ 


White Blank News. 33.00 “ 
Overissue News ... 22.00 “ 
No. 1 News ...... 20.00 “ 
No. 1 Mixed pore 19.00 “ 
Old Corrugated . 28.00 “ 
Mill Wrappers .... 22.00 “ 
Twines 


All Prices Nominal 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
(Soft Fiber) 





eanaas Cuts, one (Hard Fiber 
ald nmlak ta eb uct ate $67.50 @ — Medium Java ...... —_— 
No. - Hard White i: A sescesee 31 -_ 
Envelope Cuts ... 62.50 “ — re 2 * — 
PHILADELPHIA 
Domestic Rags (New White No. 2—Re- 
; . . ( ) SS Se 2.989 “« — 
_ (Price to Mill) Thirds and Blues— 
; Shirt Cuttings— Miscellaneous .... 1.80 “ — 
; New White No. 1.......... 07% BEEN ccc cece 2.20 “« — 
: New White No. 2.......... 05 Black Stockings— 
: Light Silesias ............. -05 Er Nominal 
; Black Silesias, soft......... -03 Roofing Stock— 
: New Unbleached .......... 07 Foreign No. 1...... Nominal 
) Washable Prints .......... 04% Domestic No. 1.... 1.55 “ — 
! Washable No. 1............ 03 Domestic No. 2.... 145 “ — 
' ies “eet. 6 i dese ses 05% _ Roofing B ne + 135 6 — 
Cettons—According to grades— Old Manila ae) 
j Washable Shredding ....... .01% b 
: Fancy Percales ............ .04 caine 
4 New Black PMR ch onccccces -03 (F. b. Phil 
i Khaki C — - 0 b. a.) 
Unbleachable Cotton Cuttings .03% Gunny No. 1— 4 
Bleachable Cotton Cuttings... .04% Foreign .......... Nominal 
Men’s Corduroy ........... 03% DOMOMC co... 0e 3.00 @ 3.50 
Ladies’ Corduroy .......... 03. No. 1 Clean Bright— 
Cottonades ........... sees. 033% | Sisal Strings ..... ORR am 
Se right— os 
: isa trings ..... A c—_ 
Domestic Rags (Old) Sisal Jute .......-.. 02% «© .0234 
White No. 1—Re crap— 
an ier 380 @ — Bk ooo Seckscss 2395 S80 
No. 1.. 3.20 “« — es nha wakes 1.75 * 1.80 
Miscellaneous No. re 2.65 « — Wool Tares, heavy.. 4.00 « 4.25 





No. 1 New Light OE. cscs ceecncs 215 ° 

Dc Stacien nas 3.90 ** 4.00 No. 1 White a’ 2.30 « 

New Burlap Cuttings 3.75 ‘* 4.00 o. 2 » CO) 2.00 

No. 1] Heavy Books & 

bis tkew - 1.92% * 

Old Papers Overissue Ma es. 1.67% “ 

(F. 0. b. Phila.) ao nvelope aca eg 

OPA Maximum Prices, Baled —i ne 

No. 1 Hard White BE ad ceccebace 1.75 « 

Sarees Cuts, one No. 1 Mixed tg ge  & 

i eindie is ekleie 3.37%@ — Box Board Cutti 72% “* 
No. my Hard | White Kraft Corrugated 

Shavings, ed.. 287% 6 — TN acs aw aba cao > 2.25 ss 
Soft White Shavings, Old Corrugated Con- 

GRO CUE cccscescce 2.530 “& = BERRIES a0 cncvccee 140 « 
White Blank News.. 165 “ <= Overissue News .... 1.00 
Soft White Shavings, No. 1 News........ 1.00 «* 

BOSTON 
Old Papers Wool Tares— 
CF. 0. b. Boston) Domestic’ <-2csc20 425 
OPA Maximum Prices, Baled Aust. Wool Pouches. — 
No. 1 Hard White New Zealand Wool 

Shavin unruled.. 2.874@ — Pouches ...<0 coos = 
No. 1. Hard White New Burlap Cuttings 4.75 « 
oa ings, ruled. CO a ae ing Bag- a 

7 ee vings 21s « — Paper mi Mill ‘Bageing. - 250 « 
No. r Fly Leaf Shav- No, 2 R 1.35 « 

pioaemawan oe% 1.67% — OPA Maximum rices. 


ings | ioasncotease 112%« — Domestic Rags (New 
No. Groundwood (F. o. b. Ss . 
Fly ‘Lead Shavings 1.25 “ — 
No. Groundwood Shirt Cuttings— 
Fly “Leal Shavings .90 “ — aoe os a re, rt 
* ‘ancy eT ¢ 
MIM cotcccnt, 78 — New White Noi: “06 07 
Non” “Manila Envel cw Lig r 
Cuts, one cut...... 2.87% — SEE aia sanasacs 05% .06 
H ite lope Canton Flannels, 
Cuts, ene cut...... 3.37% — Bleached ........ 06 ‘ 0694 
Triple Sorted No. i Underwear Cutters, 
a Soft Kraft. 2.50 « — one Guisere 0634 “* = .0694 
Tie ae « gjUtbleaghed ..-:.. 05H 96 
: eee ee Daaccscs a é 
oa Envelope "Cut mace Re  S.. 03% > 
No. 1 "H Books Cotton C same. ° ’ 
ikeaaeee ....-... 1.92% — Soft Unbleached 06% ** 068 
New Manila Envelope Blue Cheviots 05% 06 
Cuts, ome cut..... 2.87% « — cocccce 0234 — 
New Manila Envelope Washable .. 0294 6 — 
CURES. «..c<0355 65 « — Khaki Cuttings 0234 <= .03 
White and Colo O. D. Khaki. 03% .@ 
Tabulating Cards .. 2.25 « — Corduroy ... oo 0356S J 
Ground Wood Tabu- ew Canvas ...... 06% . 
lating Cards ...... 1.35 « — 8B. V. D. Cuttings... 06% | 
White Blank News.. 1.65 “ — ‘ 
"ha. oa a Domestic Rags (Old) 
No. 1 Mixed Paper... 95 «© — (F. o. b. Boston) 
Overissue News .... 1.10 “ — White No. 1— 
New w Corrugated s.. 72% — - pommes jt ee Ke oa & “= 
ew ted Cut- i eous K <c— 
Se 25 6 White No. 2— 
old to0% Kraft Cor- Miscellaneous .... 2.65 “ —* 
rugated Containers. 1.75 “ — Twos and Blues, Re- 
Old Corrugated Con- Me. «stbtmeness 2.20 « —* 
RINE, 5 chun skeen 40 « — Old Blue Overalls... 2.25 « 2.50 
Jute Corrugated Cut: Thirds and Blues, 
GU iecccsthncn 107% « — MONEE. «66.60.0540 20 6 ee 
B : icceieneene cocces He Z a 
agging a INGS ..++ J . 
(F. 0. b, Boston) WOE Te trcwlkséas ss 
Gunny Bagging— TE cies thdde ss 1.45 & —* 
MOONE sasiavecasd (nominal) Be hcthene ieee 1.35 “« —* 
Domestic ......... 75 @ 2.90 TGS wiecantheens« 1.35  —®* 
Sisal Rope No. "4.75 «© — No. 5, QualityA.. 1.35 ‘“ —®* 
Sisal Rope No. — * 4,00 walityB.. 1.20 “« —* 
Mixed cocccccse 1.60 © = uality C.. 95 “« —* 
Transmission Rope— Old Manila Rope.... 5.75 “ —®* 
PED” Secedisecs (nominal) *OPA Maximum Prices 
ne coccesscs Se 8 368 
anila Rope— 5 Foreign Rags 
ee Seer (nominal) 
Domestic ........ 5.75 6 (F. 0. b. Boston) 
Soft Jute Rope...... 4.50 «€ 5.00 CO cp cuscckoutehoicas (nominal) 
_ Carpet eads. 3.00 ‘ 3.50 rE COMMER. Scscose tien (nominal 
leachery Burlap ... 8.50 ‘ 9.00 TD os kas aceeun eet (nominal 
Scrap Burlap— New Checks and Blues.... (nominal 
ee er nomi ae (nominal 
Domestic .......+. 3.00 * 3,25 Old Linsey Garments...... (nominal) 
South America ... — ‘¢ 3,25 oe er (nominal) 
CHICAGO 
Waste Paper No. 1 White Ledger.. 2.30 “ — 
-_ No. 1 Heavy Books & 
(F. 0. b. Chicago) Magazines ........ 192%“ — 
OPA Maximum Prices, Baled White Blank News.. 165 “ — 
. Mixed Kraft Env. 
Shavings— B Cutti 2.75 “ 
No. 1 Hard White No. i Assomed Old oe 
Envelope Cuts, one g f oe 175 
GUE: ignoe saldegeeee 3.37%K@ — ae Saiee® Seer EE Nae ae 
: Overissue News «+. 1.10 = 
No. 1 Hard White “EE Peer 100 “« — 
Shavings, unruled.. 2.87% — No. 1 Mixed Paper... 95 “ — 
No. 1 Soft White No. 1 Roofing Rags.. 1.55 “ — 
BROT cic cdiene 2.50 “« — No. 1 Roofing Bags.. 1.45 “ — 
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CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 






























NEW 44” WATIONAL AUTOMATIC CUTTERS. 


Compact—Accurate—Sturdy 
Completely equipped 


THOMAS W. HALL COMPANY, Inc. 


Agents 
120 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Plant at Stamford, Conn. 





HARDY S. FERGUSON & CO. ROTOGRAVURE PRESSES 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY PACKAGE PRINTING 
AS.C.E.. A.SM.E.. £.1.6. for Specializes PRINTING 
ra smpity duo ant pacteewinn ROTOGRAVURE ENGINEERING CO. 
OIVISION MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., PITTSBURGH, 
Pulp one hy --F - ee ond oon industrial Plants 299 MARGINAL ST. EAST BOSTON, MASS. 








Ta and yg Hyasautte Structures 





PULP MILL MACH’Y FINISHING ROOM MACH’Y 
SPEED OF CONSTRUCTION FRICTIONS CLUVCUES 
MAY BE A VITAL FACTOR 
CONSULT 
MERRITT-CHAPMAN & SCOTT CORP. ew Yorks n. v. 


PAPER MILL BUILDERS 





GEORGE F. HARDY DEINEING — DECOLORIZING — 
Censulting Engineer to the Paper Industry since 1900 K-121-B omd K-C-2 
441 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. COOKING PROCESSES queue 


THE KINSLEY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
12500 Berea Road Cleveland, Ohio 


INTERNATIONAL WIRE WORKS 
Fourdrinier Wires 


PAPER & PULP MILLS * WASTE DISPOSAL © TEXTILE MILLS * MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


APPRAISALS «© WATER PLANS © STEAM UTILIZATION @ 
STEAM POWER PLANTS © HYDRO-ELECTRIC # REPORTS 





‘MOST COLLOIDAL 
BENTONITE 


For the Paper Manufacturer 


Produced By 
AMERICAN COLLOID COMPANY 
363 W. Superior St. —— Chicago, Ill. 





APPLETON WOOLEN MILLS 





JORDAN FILLINGS 
BEATER BARS 
BED PLATES 


The Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
HOOSICK FALLS, N. Y. 


THE MAYER MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of 


Paper Coating Machines 


1155 Scottsville Road, Rochester 11, N. Y. 
Waxing & Olling. Carbon, Laboratory. Flat Ream Converting 
and and Roadmarking. 







A COMPLETE LINE 


, OF TYCOL LUBRICANTS SCIENTIFICALLY 


| ENGINEERED FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 
| _ Tide Water sacha Oil Co. 


17 Batte eee New York, N.Y. 


APPLETON WIRE WORKS, INC. 
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The CLEARING HOUSE #83052 S5S.e5 S22 .. 


HELP WANTED—Se a word. Double rate for heavy face type. Minimum 


SITUATIONS WANTED—Se s word, double rate for heavy face type. 
Minimum charge $1.25. If repeated % rate will be charged for each 
consccutive repetition. 


All classified advertisements are payable in advance. if box number is used—35 cents 
Address replies to advertisements appearing under Box numbers in care of 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 15 West 47th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 








Copy fer Classified Advertisements must be in our office om Monday preceding publication 


HELP WANTED 











HELP WANTED | HELP WANTED 

















CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 
294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Specializing in Paper Mill Personnel 


Positions Now Open 
PLANT SUPERINTENDENT paper converting 
SUPT. fibre board wet cyl. mill 
Beater Engineer, rags, bonds, ledgers 
DEVELOPMENT MACHINE SHOP supervisor 


Do you know an exceptional 
procurement man tied to a DEAD END 














iob in some paper merchant as MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
| 8 p = a TOUR BOSS $5,000 year 
organization?) sees voe & | Ba. gratia ig, mre 
Fe ve goin ris ove’ Rid cchderdiolinahisilhhcalidi Mcitppeapennil 
wi ca 
eXov whet ov x0N- ese 
favor his gtve™ 7. Superintendent —- Mechanical Engl- 
neer 


take charge of 
large Paper Bag Manufacturing 
Plant in N. Y. City. Prefer man whe 
has had experience in this line. Age 
35 to 45 years. Must be capable ef 
handling labor, etc. 

State qualifications and salary re- 
quired. Excellent future for right 
man. 

Address Box 46-462 care Paper 
Trade Journal. $-5 


WANTED 


Tour Boss, Machine Tenders, Back Tend 
ers, Third Hands, familiar with manufac 
turing toilet, napkin, facial tissue, in an 
Eastern mill Reply te boxz—46-466 = 

12 


PROCESS ENGINEER 


Wanted 

With wide experience in pulp 
and paper making processes. 
Must be able to develop flow 
diagrams and specify related 
equipment. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for the right man. 
Please furnish complete ex- 
perience record. 

Address Box 46-261 care Paper 
Trade Journal. TF 


WANTED 
TOUR BOSS 


Wanted 





Mill maintenance mechanics for pa- 
per mill. Must be experienced and 
willing to make Miami their perma- 
nent home. Address P.O. Box 66, 
Miami Springs, Fla, S-26 


Experienced in Roofing Felt Mill opera- 
tions, to be trained for Assistant Superin- 
tendent job in New Orleans Plant of lon 
established nation-wide organization. Sen 
complete resume giving experience, edu- 
cation, salary ted, etc., to Box 46- 
605 care Paper Trade Journal. S-5 





Wanted—Paper man, 22 to 35, with 
production or technical experience, 
for sales-service work. Box No. 46- 
581 care Paper Trade Journal. S-12 
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NOTHING | 
NEW UNDER THE 
SUN! 


tart courtesy Champion Paper & Fibre Co.) 


Old as the hills — Babies craw! before they walk! — 
We progress through change. 1800 years ago the 
Chinese had a’ Hydrapulper—a_ variable-speed, 
knee-action job that adequately served their needs. 
And we actually daa that we invented the 
thing! Our modern version does have some features 
unknown to the ancients—features likewise un- 
known to modern superintendents — at least to some 
of them. 


Tremendous capacity and speed, and the ability 
to pulp thoroughly and uniformly almost in the 
twinkling of an eye — like the big 20-foot job 
at Champion Paper and Fibre Company. 


An interesting and highly suggestive 
arrangement of Hydrapulpers and 
Hydrafiners combined into an effective 
stock preparation system. 






Perhaps you would like some facts and figures on 
this big “Champion” job—or on a few of the 
many others, large and small, throughout the a ae 
country. Write for such information to: th aD 


SHARTLE-DILTS 


SHARTLE BROS. MACHINE CO., MIDDLETOWN, OHIO — DILTS MACHINE WORKS, FULTON, NEW YORK 
DIVISIONS OF THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO., HAMILTON, OHIO 
Associate: ALEXANDER FLECK LIMITED, Ottawa, Canada 


September 5, 1946 








HELP WANTED 


INTENDENT—to directly papereme 

of the work of weaving and finishing spe- 
cial fabrics made of paper yarn, and to 
have charge of pattern design and manu- 





HELP WANTED 


Chemist on foldi boards, required for 
our Stroudsburg, Ivania int. This 
position offers unusua 7. for 
advancement. Please give complete ex- 


= and salary expected in first 


HELP WANTED 


$6,000 to $10,000 annually for Paper Mill 
ualify. 


Engineers who can q 


(a) Operations and process engineer with 
— in general 


technical plant e¢: 
paper and board 





facturing processes for a well-established 
business, located in an exceptional city 


(b) Engineer and on man i of 
coordinating th <r and —_ 
tion of paper aaa 
cilities includin; ite | specificetions 
and purchase equipment. ce 
with consulting engineer ly de- 
sirable. 


Give complete details in first ate in- 
cluding st education, record of — 
ence and earnings. ry expec 

available for interview. Box 46-582 “io 
Paper Trade Journal. $-12 


EMPIRE BOX CORPORATION 


of a north central state. Applicant must Garfield, N. J. 


Save a combination of a technical and 
pa Sart plus the ability to 
= 





friendly but strong 

at will assure his success 

worthiness of this excellent opporunity. 

Sete training, experience, references and 
expected. Address Box 46-594 care 
Paper Trade Journal. S-12 


We: HAVE an opening for an Operating Con- 
trol Chemist and also for a Research Chem- 
ical Engineer for independent research work on 
paper products. All inquiries will be held in strict 
confidence if so desired. Address: Ward Paper 
Company, Merrill, Wisconsin. CS 


TEI 
ANTED — PLANT BNGINEER for large 
paper mill located in northern New England. 

Practical maintenance experience desirable. Apply 
stating age, experience, education and salary ex- 
pected. Address Box 46-599 care Paper Trade 
Journal. S-5 





Guerete ENGINEER with Paper Mill and 
Steam experience wanted. Good opportunity 
with growing company. Address: Ward — 
Company, Merrill, Wisconsin. 


UMMING SUPERVISOR—Wanted by large 
well established Saper converter. Should have 
practical experience 2 of gummed 


paper and cloth sanity and gummed specialty pa- 


| SEEPS OE eae 
a RAR 
ANTED—PAPER EXPORT EXECUTIVE ANTED—For Technical Sales, a ee pers. Give full details of qualifications and ex- 


—Take complete charge. Excellent oppor- 








with practical experience in the si 3 7 
tunity. Give full details. Address Box 46-620 care coating of a er. ‘Addeoes Box 46-602 Saltese er Sona" Address Box 46-612 care Paper <1 
Paper Trade Journal. S-12 | Trade Soaked BS 
| TRAP Em —— 
UPERINTENDENT for specialty bag plant, sreniaree — Repeioneed sindalty CLASSIFIED ADS 
Philadelphia nity, good opportunity for ag plant adelphia vicinity. Replies con- 
angen eng mal : fidential. Address Box 46-570 care Paper Trade BRING RESULTS 


| 
WANTED WEAVING ROOM SUPER- 


the right man. Replies confidential. Address Box 
46-570 care Paper Trade Journal. S-5 


BEATERS 
3—2000 Ih. se kke-Iron Tub Beater. 
8—1200 Ib. Jones (no tubs). 
31—-1000 Ib. rd Beater (no tub). 
1—1000 tb. Stout & Mills Iron Tub Beater. 
1—400 Ib. Gavit—iron tub beater. 
3—Breaker Beater—Dilts Bandless Roll 62” 
dGiameter x 54” face—70 tons daily ca- 
eaty: Equipped with Shartle Bros. Rag- 


i— Seoaibit Beater—New Perforated Back- 
fall—48” face roll x 54” diameter—no 


tub. 
CALENDER STACKS 
1—S5 roll 84” face—Farrel. 
1—6 roll—72” face. 
1—7-roll 36” Holyoke Machine. 


ender) 
CENTRAP 
i—Shartle Brothers Centra 
COATING MACHINES 
1—70” Waldron Brush Coater. 
1—26” six roll coating machine. 
COUCH ROLLS 
2—82” face x 12” diameter. 
CYLINDER MOULDS 
1—30” diameter x 74” face. 
S—80” diameter x 54” face. 
3—80" diameter x 75” face. 
1—36” diameter x 84” face. 
DOCTORS 
14— Dillon Doctors—complete with access- 
ories—98” —",, 


VES 
Smith & we... Drives. 
t—BMeeore & White mortise oma drive. 
—D. O. so 75 #H.P. ed Reducer 
with couplings and motor lee: Ratio 
2.16 te 1. 960 RPM to 418 RPM. 
7—D. O. James Angle Drives—il to 1— 
12 to 18 h.p. 
DRYERS 
1—28” diameter x 76” face. 
b—48” diameter x 94” face. 
24” er x 84” face. (Baby) 
8—36” diameter x 64” face, with frames 


ars and bearings 
2s x 4 (Baby. Dryers). 
we . 


ion”: 
1330" . 80”. (Steel Dryers). 
5—24” x 76”. (Steel Dryers). 
2—36” diameter x 38” face. 
ERKENSATORS 
s—I. W. E. Erkensators—bronze construc- 


“(supercal- 


Journal. S-5 


| 


FOR SALE 


tien—complete with motors, starters and 
distributing box. 
FLAT SCREEN 
i—4 plate Flat Screen. 
HYDRAFINER 
1—Shartle Bros. Hydrafiner. 


JORDANS 
1—No. 2 Miami Jordan. 
= 9 Emerson ae direct connec- 
tion to a moto 
1—Noble and ‘Wood, Menarch, new fillings. 


LABORATORY. EQUIPMENT 
2—Mullen Testers. 


MOTOR 
1—25 h.p. motor, including starting equip- 
ment. 
PRESS ROLLS (Rubber Covered) 

1—27%%4” diameter x 186” face. 
1—26” diameter x 185” face. 

PULP EQUIPMENT 
— three purus lens Falls Grinder (for 


PULP SCREEN 
eee centrifugal pulp screen design 
eo 3. 


PULPER 


PUMPS 
1—10 x 11 Connersville Vacuum Pump. 
1—10 x uy, Connersville Vacuum Pump. 
1—No. 4 Connersville Vacuum Pump. 
1—6 x 2L Connersville Vacuum Pump. 
1—No. 7 Sturtevant Vacuum 
1—Buffalo Pump—5500 g.p.m. direct con- 
nected to 100 H.P. Moter (50’ head). 
Various sizes of Centrifugal and Plunger 
Pumes. Write us regarding your particular 
requirements. sae 


RAG CU 
1—Taylor Stiles, 14”, Little Giant. 
REDUCERS 
3—Westinghouse Gear Motors—25 h.p.—115 
output r.p.m.—3/60/440. 
1—Master Gear Motor—15 h.p.—193 output 
a 60/220-440. 
1—Master Gear Motor—10 h.p.—153 output 
r.p.m.—3/60/220-440. 
1—72” D sila evened Reel. 
— owni on 
1—2 — Reel — 112” face — bowls 20” 
diamet 
1—2 Bowl Reel—110” face. 
1—Set Stack Reels, capacity trim 143”. 


1—Jones Pulper. 





ROLLS 
$00—Brass aie > creme covered 


iron 
ROTARY 'S SCREENS 
4—#2A Bird Rotary Screens, Copper Vats, 
with motors. 
3—Moore & White Rotary Screens (alternat- 
ing diaphragm type). 


SAVEALL 
1—Saveall 36” diameter x 96” face cylinder 
mold. (With iron end vat.) 
SCREW PRESS 
1—Valley Iron Screw Press. 
SCREEN PLATES 
36 plates—43 x 114,”—.050 cut—bevel edges. 
24 plates—Recently recut .608. 
12 plates—Recently recut .035. 
Also other sizes and cuts in stock. 
SHREDDERS 
1—No. 25 CRSE Mitts & Merrill Hog. 
1—Gilman Shredder. 
1—Waterville Shredder. 
1—84” Finla Shetter i ie Layboy and 
nlay eeter, Erie Layboy 
9 roll backstand. 
inte” Langst & be te —, with la 
1 ‘ton vy duty 0. 
is a combination machine, nopper (as * 
slitter, scorer, sheeter and chopper.) 
SLITTERS AND WINDERS 
1—52” Johnstone Slitter & Winder. 
1—36” Beck Razor Blade type "Blitter & 
Winder. 
1—60” Moore & White Slitter and Winder 
set for 5%” slits. 
1—60” Moore & White Slitter and Winder 
set for 7/16” slits. 
1—120” Moore & White 4 drum slitter. 
1—80” 2 drum Warren Winder. 


STOCK PUMPS 
1—12 x 20 Triplex Shartle. 
1—8 x 18 Duplex Friction Co. 
1—10 x 12 o — impeller. (All lead). 
Numerous ot Centrifugal Stock Pumps. 
Advise as to ‘your requirements. 
SUCTION BOX 
1—Nash 100” face Suction Box. 
V-BELT DRIVES 
1—{23” diameter x 14” face, 10 grooves. 
15” diameter x 14” face, 10 grooves. 
WET MACHINE 
1—74” Moore & White. 


We are always in the market to purchase your surplus or idle machinery. What have you to offer? 


Wanted Cylinder and Fourdrinier Machines (complete mills). 





J. J. ROSS COMPANY 


250 Frelinghuysen Ave. 


Tel.—Blgelow 3-3720 


Newark 5, N. J. 
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CONVERTING 
PAPER MAKING EQUIPMENT 


- 


nw 4 ’ 
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STREI 
An 8 


NEW, USED, REBUILT 
PAPER AND PULP MACHINERY 


1—Shartle Brothers 2 cylinders—120” machine. (Can supply four additional cylinders and vats). 
Machine includes:—2 pairs of baby presses, 3 pairs of primary- presses, 2 pairs of main presses, 
27 dryers 36” diameter x 115%” face—3 deck—spare cylinder mould and couch. Drives, stands, 
line shaft and pulleys. Blue prints available. 


1—Farrel Birmingham 16” Asphalt Extruder Complete.—Used 7 months. 


AIR HOISTS 


2—Two-Ten Ingersoll Rand 
2—Five-Ton Ingersoll Rand 


ud 
. iron Tub Beaters, with 


Drive. 
Ib. Valley tron with wood tubs—like 


new. 

1—1200 Ib. Noble and Wood—no tub. 
new fillings for roll. 

BIRD SCREEN PLATE 

17 Plate—60 cut. New condition. 


BLEACHERS 


2—Bertram 
months. 


BLOWERS 
American ball bearing blower, size 17” x 23” 


for motor drive. 
i—American Blower, size 40. For belt drive. 
CALENDER DOCTORS 
1 gt et 16 Warres Doctors 104” face with 


rames. 

60 Warren Doctors—various sizes. 
CALENDER ROLLS 

38 rolls various sizes 


STACKS 
$$ Fon Rot 


110” face. 
i—9 rolt Moore & White—82” face. 


36” face. 
GONVERTING EQUIPMENT 


a Napkin Machines, With motors and 


oie 


CREPING MACHINE 


i—Complete Bagley & Sewall Creping Machine. 
Dryer 100” face x 48” diameter. Bali bearing 
equipped. Used 6 months. 


pete MOLDS 
jmpoo—64” face—40” diameter with stainiess 


ve face wire 
2-1 face x 36” dia. 
face x 36” diameter—with ball bearings 

and cast iron end vats. 

4—4” face x 36” diameter. 

coe inder Molds—cast iron end wep—atintene 
i face x 36” diameter. Ball bearing. 

DANDY ROLLS 

2-122” face 10” dia. 

{—138" face 12” dia. 

i129" face 94%" dia. 

DRIVES 


i—Falk 25 h.p.—7.5 to 1.—1750 r.p.m. 


ai DOCTORS 
Warren Doctors. Various sizes. 


DRYERS 


38—48” Dia. x 46” Face, Chromium Plated. 
2-24” Dia. x 46” Face. 


ELECTRIC HOIST 
i—Sprag Electric 3 ton hoist—5 h.p. 3 ph 
—60 cycle—1 10 volts. 7 - Te 


ELAT SCREENS 

i—8 plate Sandy Hili Packer—roller shoes. 
i—10 plate Packer screen with scraper. 
i—Sandy Hill 2 plate flat screen. 


POURDRINIER SHAKES 
i—Beloit Fourdrinier Shakes. 
i—Sandy Hill Bertram Shake. Late type. 


Spare 


high density bleachers—use@d 3 


RDRINIER WET END 
i—i20" Beloit Fourdrinier Wet End. 
i—J74” Pusey & Jones Wet End. 


GRANITE ROLLS 
2—112” face 20” diameter. 
HAMMERMILLS 


i—American Hammermill—37” aati friction bear- 
ing equipped. 

—J Swi 

i—Williams | 


HOG 
i—Mitts & Merrill Hog. Number 5252. 


JORDANS 


i—Emerson Pony-Belt Driven. 
2—E. D. Jones Majestic Jordans, with one new 
= = fillings for both seuss. and sheli—beilt 


2" Miami Jordans—motor driven. 
E. D. Jones Imperial Jordans—belt driven. 
ee SHAFT 
i—Complete line shaft with pulleys and pillar 
block. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


2—Nugent Oil Filters (new). 
PLATERS 
2—Holyoke 2 Roll 18” dia. 36” face. 


PULLEYS 
60—Cone som and Solid Cast iron Pulleys. 
Various 


PULP scaeaNs 
4—Wells Screens. 
6—Trimbey Screens. 


PULP EQUIPMENT 


i—126” tace Ramyr P 
i—84” Sumner Diso Barker with motor. 


PULPERS 
i—Voith Pulper 20 tons cap. 
i—Bird Pulper. 


PUMPS 
4—Worthington Pumps 10,000 ean head. 
Requires gS h. %,* 550 r.p.m 


30’ Head, fa 
ischarge, ball Bearing— 
Direct Connection to 
Motor, Open impel 


11—Worthington Close Coupled _Centrifugal 
25’ head. 6 


Hammer size 18°x24"—Type A. 
Hammermil! Ball Bearing. 


p.m. 80’ head. Direct Con- 

eneral Electric motor, 1750 

p.m. 3 ph.-60 cycle, ball bearing. 

arren Close Coupled Centrifugal Pump. 

3” 2 —- 60 g.p.m. 90’ 

head. 6 h.p. General Electric {750 r.p.m. 

440 velts, 3 ph-60 cycle, ball bearing. All 

the above pumps and motors are in excellent 
condition and are of 
2—Worthington 3”. 2 sta 

head. Bronze Ball Bearings. 
'—Worthington 400 g.p.m. 35’ head 1750 r.p.m. 


Ball bearing. 
i—15” Buffalo—4000 g.p.m.—70 head. For direct 
connection to moter. 


1—Bemestio ro 50 g.p.m., 4” 
qocten. 3” disch ead with extended 
base fer motor. 

i—Mario bali bearing pump—420 g.p.m.—i00 
head, ann suction, 3” discharge. With ex- 
tended base for motor. 
Large stock of Pumps not list. 


REELS 


i—Black.Clawson 2 Bowl—i20” face. 
diameter roll. 


in above 


Takes 50” 


ROLLS i 
T Dress, Felt, Wire, Breast and 

Oo Tatle, Rolls. Various Sizes. 

ROTARY COOKER 

1—Rotary Cooker—6’ dia. x 21’ 

plete with drive. 

ROTARY SCREENS 

2—#2 Bled with copper vats 


2—#1 Bird with steel vats, lead lined. 
4—Moore & White. 


RUBBER PRESS ROLLS 


Face—26” Diameter § 
fate Diameter } 


long—com- 


Used 20 Days 


Face—i9'2” Diameter. 
Face—i7'2" Diameter. 
Face—i9” Diameter. 
Face—i8” Diameter. 


Face—i8,” 
SAVEALLS 
1—A. D. Wood cylinder 48” dia. 60” face. 
SCREW PRESS 
i—Valley iron Screw Press. Used 2 years. 
SHEETERS 
1—90” Beloit Single Knife heavy duty. 
SHREDDERS « 


2—24" Sprout Waldron heavy duty shredders— 
anti friction bearing equipped. 
er Stiles Portable Pulp Shredder—on 


i—Ryther and Pringle Shredder. 


SLITTERS AND WINDERS 


82” Warren two drum—tully rebuilt. 
i—41” Waldron Slitter and rewinder. Roll om- 
bossing attachment. 


STUFF PUMPS 
i—12” x 20” Shartie triplex. 


2—4” x 10” Shartie Duplex direct connected te 
3 h.p. gear head motors. 


SUCTION BOXES 


4—Brass Suction Boxes—ii6” 
Box—126” 


Diameter. 


face—8” wide— 


face—8” wide— 
adjustable. 


SUPERCALENDER STACKS 
i—7 roll Norwood 72” face; 4 paper and 3 iron 


rolls. | new spa roll. 
roll Norwood 82° face: 3 paper and 4 iron 
on! ! new spare paper roll. 


i—9 Norwood face. patton reli 24” 
diameter. Top roli 20” diameter. 


TURBINES 


eo Electric Turbine P ee 1 

250 hp. Ben "3," aper ine Drive 
30 Ib. back pressure, 

UNWINDERS 


i—42” John Waldron Unwinder. Used 


VACUUM PUMPS 
3—14” x 20” Connersville. 


WET MACHINES 


\—76” Pusey & jones A Mould, 76” tase 
—36”" diameter with rubber couch. 16” dis 
2—Glens Falis 84” Wet Machines—cylinder mold 
48” diameter with 18” rubber couches. 
2—Glens Falis 84” Wet Machines—cylinder mold 
36” dameter with i8” rubber couches. 


YANKEE DRYERS 
2—Beloit 8’ dia. x 175” tace—75# working pres- 


1 year. 


sure. 
i—Beloit 5’ dia. x 194” face—75# working pres- 
sure. 


THE ABOVE IS A PARTIAL LIST OF EQUIPMENT OFFERED FOR SALE. 


AMERICA’S LARGEST BUYERS OF 


PAPER MAKING 


We buy single items to complete Pulp and Paper Mills. 


September 5, 1946 
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HELP WANTED 


ae BOSS for prominent New 
England Mill with two board meieines, 0 manu- 


facturing high le folding box board. Perma- 
= position. rite, giving age, qualifications 
expected in first letter. 


Address Box 
46.521 care Paper Trade Journal. TF 


SSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT of main- 
tenance with paper mill experience, knowledge 
of power and electricity necessary. Must be 





college graduate. Give full information includ- 
ing experience and age. Address Box 46-588 care 
Paper Trade Journal. $-12 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





PER MAKER and MECHANIC—Twenty- 
six years experience operating, maintenance 
and installing, cylinder, fourdrinier their auxiliary 
and converting equipment. References. . Address 
Box 46-549 care Paper Trade Journal. S-5 


XECUTIVE ASSISTANT — Graduate chemi- 
cal engineer, age 32, with 9 years experience 
in paper chemicals from laboratory to paper mill 
service, desires executive experience. Address Box 
46-613 care Paper Trade Journal. S-19 


UPERINTENDENT—30 years experience in 
light weight crepe tissues and towels. Capable 

of production and all maintenance on cylinder, 
Yankee pickups and Fourdrinier machines. Refer- 
ences furnished. Address Box 46-619 care Paper 
Trade Journal. S-19 











GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 


SOUTHERN 


KRAFT 


25 years experience both pulp and paper 
Presently meeting specifications on ASPHALTING, CEMENT SACK, SATURATING and 


other convertin 


Paper Trade Journal. 


grades. Available on 60 days notice. 


Salary $12,000. ‘Address Box 46-597 os 
“19 





Superintendent of Paper Mill interested in 
making new connection. Practical experi- 
ence for twenty-three years in the manu- 


facture of rope, jute and sulphite and sul- 
hate specialties. Experienced in —< - 
nder- 


inder and fourdrinier machines. 


stands manufacture of 
—_ ade bristol board, tag stock and 
ttle cap stock and other high 
aes specialties. Address Box 46-598 care 
aper Trade Journal. S-5 


insulating papers 





M™ REPRESENTATIVE covering the job 
bing and direct trade for the past 15 years 
from Pennsylvania through to the inas, now 
desires to operate over the same territories with 
2 or 3 non-conflicting lines. 
— Address Box 46-412 care Paper Trade Jour, 





OSITIONS WANTED—General 
dent wishes to make change. Expert on 
oo wood and sulphite specialties, Book, Bond, 
edger and Cat. 19 to 100# and machine coat- 
ing. Also beater and coating colors. Will go 
anywhere at once. Age 44. Well up om technical 
control, Address Box 46-579 care Paper Trade 
Journal. $-12 


RACTICAL WORKING MASTER ME- 
CHANIC—General all around machinist and 
millwright. 35 years experience—15 years in Pa- 
per Mills, Trade school education. Metropolitan 
area- of New York City or Philadelphia, Pa., 
referred. Address Box 46-559 care Paper =“ 





ournal. 


( 

aes ENGINEER desires position as 

staff instrument_engineer with a large = 
and paper mill. Graduate engineer with 
years experience in process instrumentation. 
years directly connected with the pulp and 
industry. 
Journal. 


eee. ENGINEER—Wide experience 


ooar 
Address Box 46-567 care Paper ae 





in manufacture and development of specialties | 


for shoe, electrical, sanitary container and other 
converting industries. Desires position part or 
full time basis. Address Box 46-584 care Paper 
Trade Journal. S-5 


APER TECHNOLOGIST—B.S., ’43 graduate, 
New York State College of Forestry. Vet- 
eran, 2 years varied experience paper and plas- 


tics. Single. Energetic. Personable. Willing to 
travel. Available immediately. Address Box 46- 
590 care Paper Trade Journal. S-5 





ECHANIC — Erecting, reconditioning four- 


drinier and cylinder machines, auxiliary and | 


converting equipment. References. 
46-550 care Paper Trade Journal. 


Address Box 
5-5 





ANY YEARS EXPERIENCE as Chemist 
and Superintendent in web printing (roto- 
gravure and letterpress) and fancy coated paper 
lants. 
ournal. 





UPERINTENDENT—30 years experience in 


What have you te | 





Superinten- | 





Address Box 46-592 care Paper ae | 
5 


aper towels, napkins and toilet tissues. Can | 
furnish the best of references. Available at once. | 
Address Box 46-547 care Paper Trade a 


Foes resent BUILDERS: Experienced En- 
gimeer is free to undertake development and 
design of MILL CONTROL EQUIPMENT: 
Consistency, Metering, Proportioning, etc.: builder 
to retain exclusive license on royalty or ‘outright 
sales basis. Address Box 46-610 care Paper Trade 
Journal, $-12 





—— ENGINEER—Top flight, with 15 
years valuable experience directing research 
on pulp, paper, board, specialties and mill equip- 
ment, available for responsible job in production 
or technical direction. Address Box 46-616 care 
Paper Trade Journal. 


TR ee 


UPERINTENDENT—20 years experience in 
paper bag manuafcture, including flat and 
square, self opening, sack, specialty and coffee 
bags. Ability to get production with minimum of 
friction. Education in mechanical technology and 
industrial management. 35 years of age, married 


with family. References. Address Box 46-617 care 

Paper Trade Journal. S-5 
Tr 

INISHING DEPARTMENT SUPERVI- 


SION. Years diversified practical experience, 
Cutting, Rewinding, Frograming, Bond, Book, 
Kraft, Tissues, Waxed, Specialties, Converter con- 
sidered. Address Box 46-618 care Paper oo 
Journal. S-2 





FOR SALE 








1—30” late type Model “B” Fales Slitter 
& Rewinder. 


1—30” Late type Model D Fales Slitter and 
Rewinder equipptd with knife setups to 
cut following widths: %, 9/32, 5/16, 
11/32, ¥%, 13/32, 7/16 and % inches. 

1—68” Type 40B Hudson Sharp Toilet 
Paper Converter. Perforates 5” lengths 
toilet or 10” paper towels. 

1—64” Creping Machine. Creping roll 12” 
in diameter with doctor blade. Two 
dryers 36”x64” and rewind. 

6—S.O.S. Grocery Bag Machines making 
1 Ib., 2 Ibs., 3 Ibs., & 10 lb. each, and 
one making 7 & 8 lb. bags. 

1—65” wide single face corrugating ma- 
chine. Complete, good condition. 

1—92” Dillon Duplex Rotary Sheet Cutter 
Equipped with 25 roll triple deck back 
stands and Brennan Folder. 

1—Noble & Wood 100 lb Experimental 
Beater. 

4—Complete spiral tube winders with auto- 
matic cut-offs, also recutter. 2 Langs- 
ton and 2 Knowlton manufacture. 

1—84” #9E Hudson Sharp Unit Emboss- 
ing Section for use with toilet paper 
converter. Complete with 2 steel en- 
gtaved rolls, “‘basket weave” and “rib- 
bon”’ patterns. 


GIBBS-BROWER COMPANY, INC. 
16, N. Y. 
TF 


21 East 40th St., New York 











WY ea 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
US a ie ee el 


FOR SALE 


BARKERS 

i—48” Waterville 

BEATERS 

i—Horne Patent, Roll 60x60, 
2—52x52 Rouniennte iron tab 
1—44x44 Horne iron tab 
CUTTERS 

—— noes Duplex: 53” Hambiet—2 Whitin 


Foil 
1—84” Clark with M. & W. Layboy i—63 Beloit 
a style Rag Cutter 
i—S & W 63” “gadercut” Ream Cutter 
DECKERS 
1—30”"x95” B & C and 1—48”x100” Improved 
DRYERS 
1—6’x86”, 1—6’x x12", 106’ and 106” 
2—8’x175", 1—5’x194”", new 1939 
JORDANS 
2—Union Standard for motor drive 
cams. W Pony Monarch: | Claflin #2 
FAN 
“ae double Turbo 642 Coneidol forced 


FOURDRINIER PARTS 
F M 6” state oye? 
mn & O F wire 10x31 rebuilt 


bronze bars 


— oa! wire 1§33x61’2” now running at 500 

LOCOMOTIVE 

i—Alliance also 7000 feet of 60 tb. track with 
connections 


MIXER AND COOKER 
i—25 gallon cooker 275 
PULP’ 


ERS 

2—Jones with Talk Reducers and motors 440 
volts, 3 phase 60 cycle 

i—Lannoye #2 

SCREENS 

2—Moore & White #2; | Liethwalk 

2—6 plate—6—i2 plate and 6 new 14 plate, flat 

SHREDDERS 

2—Mitts Merrill ats C.F. direct cont. to 125 
H.P. 440 v. 


i—Waterville:; a, ; i—Ryther & Pringle; 
me Merrill type 14A rw ES #C 19026— 
12—44 used, 


never 
SLITTERS 


i—26” cineer 2 drum 
" §—114 N. & W. 4 drum winds 60” roll 
: WASHERS 


2—2000 ib. Union Mach. Steel tubs 
Cal. 1—52” Textile Super Cal. 


. WINDER 
i i—50” Cannard 


PUMP 
i—10x10 Beloit Triplex stuff. 


Builders of 


ASPHALT COATING, COMBINING 
MACHINE, GUMMING AND CREP- 
ING MACHINE, ROLL GRINDER 


FRANK H. DAVIS COMPANY 
175 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, —_ “ 


FOR SALE 


SURPLUS STOCK OF 
GLASSINE PAPER 


Approximately 175,000 pounds 
In rolls of varying widths 
from 5” to 2714” 


Stock includes Amber, 25-lb. 

Laminated Opaque, 30-lb., 45- 
lb., 55-lb., 75-lb. 

Laminated Translucent, 45-lb. 
and 75-lb. 


Laminated 3-ply (one Opaque, 
two Translucent) 75-lb. and 
80-lb. 


For samples, prices ad de- 
tailed description Write Box 
46-608 care Paper Trade Jour- 
nal. S-5 
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REVAMPING AND REBUILDING MILL AND 
CAN OFFER FOR SALE 












1—40002 Capacity motor driven freight ieener 
— automatic stop controi—can in- 
ted in operation at our plant. 
1 Lawrence Centrifugal Water pump. 
2—8”" Barnes Centrifu Sewage Pumps. 
lor No. 2-A Bird 3 Sereen. 
wood after being recut 


covered press roll i2” diameter by 
68” Oe date 5” diameter by 74%” long. 
1—Rubber roll 12” diameter by 
we oe lentae ” diameter by 7% 


20" t 
“Taper St" 2 pulley—2 15/16" 
‘<> cast tapered pulley—3 7/16” 
Taper a1-30". 


Bore, 
1—24” face cast se tapered pulley—3 7/16” 


Bore, T. 31%”. 
ee ie a cutee 60” diameter by 31” face 
i—Cast iron ont pulley—60” diameter by 21” 
face by 3” 
iron split pulley—40),” diameter by 
21” f bore. 


1—Cast iron nit utiey—o4r diameter by 36” 


face ee 
i—Cast iron soit pulley—72” diameter by 16” 
face by 16” face by 
an . a, Pulleye—80" diameter by 41” face 
1—Paper ‘ile diameter 21" ¢ 
ying i ey” al by ace by 


b= Seogees fn tat pulley. Taper 30” 
to 28%" ay ae 3_ 15/16” bore. 

i—30” x 90” deere mould—7” diameter shaft 
inside cylinder. 

19%” diameter x 85” Face Rubber-covered 

ae or wringer roll-Journals | 15/16” 

1—@” diameter x 88” Face Calender rell—s” 
seer , oar 

a6" d x 92” face cat arter felt rotis 























































vane open Capacity $00 G.PMe at 
4’ head—ii75 R.P.M. with 10 H.P.° Oper- 


ated less than two years. 

2—Pair Sapte ". Wood i lighter stands complete 
with lighter betes and bearings for 8” 
diameter journal beater roll. 


A vist to the mill would prove profitable 
es we have many items for sale too 
gumerous to me See our superinten- 
dent, Mr. O. P. fencell of cur ples? te 
Walloomsac, N. Y. 



































WALLOOMSAC PAPER MILLS, INC. 
Mills: Walloomsac, New York 
Main Office: 25 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. TF 

















FOR SALE 


Barrett- Craven and 
Lewis - Shephard Lift 
Trucks, in excellent con- 
dition, 3,500# and 
5,000+ capacities, 7” 


high in lowered position, 
3” and 4” lifts. 


EMPIRE BOX 
CORPORATION 
Garfield, New Jersey 


TF 


R SALE—One 38” two color Rotogravure 

Press. Sheet feed and pile delivery. Practi- 
oy = Address Box 46-541 care Paper = 
ourna 


enn nee 
R SALE— 50” Seybold Automatic Clamp 
Cutter, thoroughly rebuilt and fully guaran- 
— Address Box 46-622 care Paper Trade som 
na! -5 


September 5, 1946 








































NEW EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


All War Surplus Material in Perfect 
Condition 
40—2 Ton Wright Chain Falls with 20 Ft. 


ore se Wright Chain Falls with 20 Ft. 


ain. 
The above were never out of original boxes. 
11—12, —_. GPM Gould All Bronze Cen- 


trifugal a 
20—350 “GPM, Ft. head Gould All 
Bronze Centrifug al Pumps, 
6—2000 GPM, ise Ft. head Gould All 
Bronze Centrifugal Pumps. 
1—Gould Triplex Boiler Peed Water 
Pump 5” x eos 
Above pumps Surplus, a used ! 
500’ —. ieee ‘ubing, 4” 
1200’—Phosphorus —_ ane Heavy 
Tubing, 3%” Dia. 
Will ome fourdrinier Table Rolls any 


len; 

at —Copper & Brass Tubing 6%” Dia. 
3006 per & Brass Tubing 8%” Dia. 
Will e felt and wire rolls with steel 
pipe core, any length up to 20 ft.! 


OSBORNE PAPER MILL 
EQUIPMENT CO. 
FULTON, NEW YORK 











$-12 









GOOD VALUES FOR THE PAPER MILL 


68” Rice, Barton, Fales Slitter-Rewinder. 
80” and 110” Mill Type Sheeters. 

34” Inman Slitter. 

54” Brown & Carver Power Cutter. 

29” x 41” Miehle Cutter & Creaser. 


No. 5-A Standard 2-rod Embosser. 
2—14” x 22” John Thomsons. 

Robinson Double Corner Cutter. 
American heavy duty Cross-Cut Saw. 
Baling Presses—NEW—Hand and Power. 


THOMAS W. HALL COMPANY, INC. 
120 West 42nd St., New York 18 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Complete sold fibre paster up to 4 plys 
62” wide with or without paper lining sta- 
tions; Miehle 46” printers and die cutters; 
Seybold 28x38” heated embosser; Inter- 
national window cello. Gluer model CC; 
36x48” rotary printers; Waldron 64” re- 

winder; 63” and 76” Langston euoell 
knives; 48” Meisel spot sheeter with Erie 
layboy; 64” Hamblet sheeter; 62” Beloit 
board sheeter; 72” and 96” hand board 
cutters; Sheridan 44”"x64”" and 80”’x70” 
4-post die cutters; Hayssen heat seal 


wrappers; S.A.M. —— box gluer; 45” 


and 120” Rotary Board Slitters. Also 
coaters, waxers, embossers, paper cutters, 
printers, gummers, gluers, creasers, scor- 
ers, trimmers, slitters and rewinders, 
slotters, die cutters, and stitchers. Write 
for bulletins listing over 70 paper con- 
“ne and paper box machines now avail- 
able. 
SOUTH WABASH ENGINEERING CO. 


2929 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 16, *. 





FOR SALE 
BREAKER BEATER 

1—Dilts Bandless Roll 62” diameter 
x 54” face—70 tons daily capa- 
city. 
Equipped with Shartle Bros. 
Ragger. 

1—Valley Iron Beater — New 
Perforated Back Fall — Beater 
roll “48” face x 54” diameter. 
(Newly Filled)—No tub. 


J. J. ROSS COMPANY 
250 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 
Tel. Bigelow 3-3720 S-5 



























FOR SALE 


New brass covered felt or wire rolls 654” 
dia., 84 to 120” face. These are made from 
government surplus and are new in all 
respects. 


Osborne Paper Mill Equipment Co. 
Fulton, N. Y. TF 


FOR SALE 


DEINKED PULP 


Address Box 46-542 care Paper 
Trade Journal. 8-5 





Fe SALE—Cellophane. Available in small cut 
size sheets, either moistureproof or plain. 
Fairly ome delivery. Address Box 46-603 = 


Paper 


F°. SALE—Bag Machines—Self Opening type 
—in good condition—can be seen in operation. 
Address Box 46-604 care Paper Trade Journsl. 


ade Journal. 





LT 
R SALE—1 Hamuiton-Loriuss Variable Speed 
Iwin . size of cylhnders 12” x 24”. 


Aiso Iriple- k Frames for nimety 36” dryers, 
any width. The Chesapeake Paperboard Co. 
Baltimore 30, Md. TF 


PER COATING MACHINERY — Waxing, 
Vulug, Vumuung, Giulmg, Larbun, Laboratory 
voatmg and Treating Machines. hug h speed. 
New improvement. MAYER MACHINE COM- 
FAnY. -» 1155 Scottsville Read, Rochester, a 





WANTED 


“We Urgently Need Immediately 
for Export 5000 Tons or More of 
Newsprint Paper in Rolls or Sheets. 


Wire or Write Offer to Box No. 
46-607 care Paper Trade Journal. 
$-19 








WANTED 


Bag Converter requires monthly 50 
tons 70 to 80 Ib. Kraft Paper 48” to 
85” widths—22” diameter. Bonus or 
profit sharing arrangement. 

Box 46-609 care Paper Trade Jour- 
nal. $-12 





ANTED—One or two Dryers 36” diameter 
—60” to 64” face, 88” to 92” one’ di- 
mensions. York Paper Manufacturing Ca, BP. O. 
Box 189, York, Pa. S-5 





ANTED—tThree or four color rotary press 
for printing paper bags; and one half barrel 
bottomer. Must be in good condition. Give full 
details. Address Box 46-587 care Paper Trade 
Journal. TF 


ANTED—Straight pass enclosed drier to han- 
dle paper coating process. Also paper coating 
equipment. The Process Manufacturing Company, 
1313 West Randolph Street, Chicago, 7, = 








ANTED—Good used 170” wide or wider 
Moore & White 4 drum Winder. Address 
Box 46-621 care Paper Trade Journal. $-5 


eS room apartment—Cleveland or 
vicinity. Address Box 46-298 care Pos 
Trade Journal. 


eS Box Machine. Address 
Box 46-33 care Paper Trade Journal. TF 


We paper mill dryers 80 to 85” 
face 36” diameter rolls. Ohio Paper o, 
Miamisburg, Ohio. 

















WANTED BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





































OPPORTUNITY! 


We are a reputable principal 


READY to aed CASH 


For quick purchase on 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS—MFG. DIVS. or 
UNITS 


(assets or capital stock) 


ANTED —W & P Shredders, Evaporators, 
Generators and Boilers, Slitters, Cutters, 
Hydraulic Presses, Sheridan Presses, Dryers. Ad- 
dress Box 46-32 care Paper Trade Journal. TF 


ANTED — DISCARDED PAPER MILL 
o_o HIGHEST PRICES paid for all 
kinds of discarded paper mill felts. LARGE or 
SMALL UANTITI accepted. Prices quoted 
ee on ones of samples. ADDRESS: 
GLASER AND YOFFE, INC., 80 NORTH 
MAIN Sr. NATICR. MASS. T¥ 












BLANKETS 


Converted From Your 
Used Felts 


Write for Full Details 











TT 
ANTED—Special lots, side-runs or over-runs 
Printing papers, or Wrapping papers — 
Bond, Kraft, Tissue, Board, olen Offset, etc. 
Send samples, sizes ‘and prices. Address Box 46- 
611 care Paper Trade Journal. S-26 


I 


ee One complete Wet-end, 60” to 70” 
wide with 4 or 5 Cylinder Moulds or Vats. 
First and second Press rolls and all necessary 
stands. York Paper Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 189, 
York, Pa. 8-19 


SS 
oe kinds of paper laboratory equip- 


ment such as Beaters, Drying Oven, etc. 
Address Box 46-614 care Paper Trade Journal. 


BLOOMFIELD WOOLEN 
COMPANY 


BLOOMFIELD, IND. 





For Immediate Action in the Strictest Confidence 
Address: 

Box No. 1239, 147 W. 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Personnel will be retained wherever possible. 





eccenccesceccccececesccesescceccccecsessssseeccesceaen 


PHOTOVOLT 
Photoelectric REFLECTION METER 


| a RRR 


ANTED—Large lots of paper folding boxes 
—styles—Staude Glued—No Lox Simplex— 
etc. Send samples—information and best price. 
Address Box 46-615 care Paper Trade Journal. S-12 





GOVERNMENT BIDS CLASSIFIED 





pewrrens 


FOR * FURNISHING 
PAPER FOR THE U. S. GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE | 

SEALED PROPOSALS will be received until 
10 a.m., September 16, 1946, in the room of the 
Joint Committee on Printing, in the Capitol, Wash- | 
ington, D. C., for furnishing the paper for the 
public printing and binding, and blank paper for 
the use of the Government departments and estab- 
lishments in the District of Columbia, for the term 
of three months, beginning October 1, 1946; deliv- 
eries to be f. o. b. Government Printing Office 
Warehouse, or warehouse siding, Washington, D. C. 
The proposals will be opened in the presence of 
and the award of contracts made by the Joint Com- | 
mittee on Printing to the lowest and best bidders 
for the interest of the Government whose bids are 
in conformity with the requirements of the pro- 
posal. Thee Committee reserves the right to reject 
any or all bids, or to accept any bid or any part 
and reject the ‘other part, if, in its opinion, such 
action would be in the interest of the Government. 

Blank proposals containing the instructions, 
schedules, and ecifications may be obtained by 
addressing A. “E — Public Printer, 
Washington 25, D. 

Contracts will be nl into for supplying the 
quantities required, whether more or less than the 
estimates, as provided in paragraph 15 of the 
instructions. 

The approximate estimated quantities set forth 
in detail in the schedule comprise: 


For accurate measurement of 


BRIGHTNESS OPACITY 
GLOSS COLOR 


of paper and paper products 4 


nae TSE I eT 





Lepgrerenere: 


Portable, rugged, simple to operate 


Write for literature 


PHOTOVOLT CORP. 
95 ‘Madison Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 


SRR I LITT OP 


PAPER 


800,000 pounds newsprint paper; 3,780,000 | 
pounds machine-finish book paper; 200,000 pounds | 
English-finish book paper; 2,000,000 pounds offset 
book paper; 50,000 pounds antique book paper; 
50,000 pounds 50% lightweight machine-finish book 
paper; 130,000 pounds 50% antique book paper; 
1,150,000 pounds supercalendered book paper; 
600,000 pounds coated book paper; 1,550,000 
pounds mimeograph paper; 600,000 unds dupli- 
cator copy paper; 250,000 pounds U S M O safety 
writing paper; 13, 550, 000 pounds writing paper; 
250,000 pounds map paper; 340,000 pounds mani- 
fold paper; 3,040,000 ee bond paper; 1,555,000 
pounds ledger papers, 1,820,000 pounds index 
paper; 50,00 pounds cover paper; 200,000 
pounds manila paper; 150,000 pounds kraft paper; RESULTS 
50,000 sheets white gummed paper; 100,000 pounds | 
desk blotting paper; 140,000 pounds tag board; 
5,000 sheets railroad board; 240,000 pounds wood 
cardboard; 40,000 pounds chemical wood tan 
board; 8,500,000 pounds postal card paper; 30,000 
sheets pressboard; 140,000 pounds binder’s board; 
100,000 pounds chestnut coverboard. 

In cases where more than 1,000 reams are called | 
for, proposals will be received for 1,000 reams or 
more. 

By direction of the Joint Committee on Printing. 


A. E. GIEGENGACK, 
Public Printer. 














for increased produc- 
tion of high grade 
paper products, 
lower costs and safe 
operation. 


Custom-built paper 
machinery to fit your 


SEND FOR 
BULLETINS 


THE SMITH & Ser MFG. CO. 


SOUTH WINDHAM, CONN. 





Wasurineton, D. C., 
September 3, 1946. $-12 
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Type AA—one of 
five sizes and types. 


Reliability and accuracy 
are built-in qualities that 
“pay off” at high speeds. 





SAMUEL M. LANGSTON CO. 


oe eee NEW JERSEY. 


The Trade-Mark of 
LONG LIFE FELTS 


The Waterbury 
Felt Co. 


SK ANEATELES 
N. » 2 


FALLS, 





!  PENNOTEX OIL CORPORATION | 


29 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


AMORPHOUS WAXES 
Melting Points 120° F. to 205° F. 


For the Manufacture of 


LAMINATING PAPER . . GLASSINES . . WATER- 

PROOFING . . GREASE PROOFING . . EXTENDERS 

‘> FOR PARAFFIN, FOOD CONTAINERS, CONTAINER 

y LININGS, ADHESIVENESS AND PROTECTIVE 
COATING. 








~ The Kohler System provides 

Q\ CONTINUOUS UNWINDING AND REWINDING 
e of paper and other web materials by changing rolls at 
, both ends of the process at full speed. 


THE KOHLER SYSTEM COMPANY 
159 E. CHICAGO AVENUE CHICAGO 11, ILL 


| STEAM TURBINES 

| HELICAL GEARS 

mes as 
CENTRIFUGAL BLOWERS MIXED-FLOW PUMPS 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
deed ea 
CLOGLESS PUMPS 


' CL a ah BS ee 


TRU cee 


TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 





September 5, 1946 





5652 Fillmore St., Chicago 44, Ill. 


61 









AteH SPEED 
PAPER BAG MACHINERY 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WEBER 


H. G. WEBER & COMPANY, INC. 
KIEL, WISCONSIN 


Oe rforated MEAT 





arring ton « 


oi ae ATING 





114 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 


AMY LI ‘ i 


UCC Say 


NE aE se 
CSSA 





Jordan Shell and Plug Fillings 
TRADE-MARK 
POSITIVE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


High Speed Disc Refiner 
THE BAHR BROTHERS MFG. CO. 


MARION, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


MISCO’G 





THE CORROSION RESISTANT [NUR 7 
CAST + ROLLED + FABRICATED 


for all equipment exposed to corrosion hy sulphite acids 
MICHIGAN STEEL CASTING.CO., DETROIT 7, MICH. 











CLAFLIN REFINER 


CONTINUOUS BEATING: Three No. 2 Claflins in 
series. Furnish of Southern Bleached Kraft — 50 
tons/day. Pulping operation—through three Claf- 
lins—to beaters used only for mixing—to Jordans 
for final cutting control to paper machine. Total of 
540 h.p. on Claflins. Freeness drop from 685 c.c. 
to 310 c.c. 





BATCH BEATING: No. 2 Claflin — Furnish of 
Southern Bleached Kraft—2.000+ batch. Stock 
pumped from chest into Claflin to another chest. 
At end of 15 minutes and two passes, Freeness 548, 
@ drop of 72 c.c. At end of 30 minutes, after 4 


passes, Freeness 476, drop of 144 c.c. At end of 45 
minutes and 6 passes, Freeness 400, drop of 220 c.c. 
Mullen 72%—548 c.c., 102%—476 c.c. and 145%— 
400 c.c. 


Adaptable also for brushing out fibre bundles and 
lumps with minimum degree of cutting and reduc- 
tion of Freeness. (Tissues). 


LARGER CAPACITY NO. 3 SOON AVAILABLE 


THE HERMANN MFG. COMPANY 
LANCASTER, OHIO 


SIMPLICITY 


fa oS 






NASH VACUUM PUMPS HAVE ONE MOVING 
PART 


Operating advantages made possible by the Nash 
principle, and present in no other type of 
vacuum pump, permit a new level of operating 
economy. Nash Vacuum Pumps have but one 
moving part, a rotor cast in one piece, and re- 
volving without metallic contact. There are no 
valves, no pistons or sliding vanes, no internal 
parts requiring wear adjustment or lubrication 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. aA. 


er ee nr PATI 


CERI TET 


abi” 


AGITATORS 


AIR CONDITIONING 


ATOMIZERS 





@ The Moore & White Co. 


WHERE TO BUY 













































ABRASIVES Valley Iron Works ° 
Monsanto Chemical Co. BED PLATES 
ne a a. ’ Bahr Brothers Mfg. Co. 
aybestos-Manhattan Inc. Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
Manhattan R Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
ADHESIVES Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 


E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 

Noble & Wood Machine Co. 

Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 

Valley Iron Works Co. 
BELTING 

Alexander Brothers 


American Anode Incorporated 

American Resinous Chemicals Corp. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Flintkote Company 

Monsanto Chemical Ce. 

National Adhesives Division of 
National Starch Products, Inc. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Philadelphia Quartz Co. The Cincinnati Rubber Mig. Co. 


Stein, Hall & Co., Inc. 
, ’ Ra % . 
United States Rubber Co. paises ierbaen Inc. 


J. E. Rhoads. & Sons 
United States Rubber Co. 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Company 
Worthington Pump & Machy. Gorp. 
BLEACHING BOILERS, ROTARY 
The Biggs Boiler Wks. Co. 
BLEACHING APPARATUS 
The Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Improved Paper Machy. Corp. 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Perkins & Sons, Inc., B. F. 
Moore & White Co. 
Niagara Alkali Co. 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
Pennsylvania Salt Co. 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Wks 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
BLOW PIPES & PITS 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Montague Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Murray Mfg. Co., D. J. 
Walworth Company 
BOILERS 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Foster Wheeler Corp. 
BOILERS (Electric) 
Steamaire Company 
BOTTOMS 
Harrington & King Perforating Co. 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


CALENDERS 
Black-Clawson Company 


Appleton Machine Co. 

Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
Dorr Company 

Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Hardinge Co., Inc. 
.Improved Paper Machy. Corp. 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 

D. J. Murray Mfg. Co. 
Montague Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 

Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
The Sandy Hili Iron & Brass Wks. 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


Spray Engrg. Company 
Steamaire Company 


Steamaire Company 


BAG MACHINES 
Thomas W. Hall Co., Inc. 
Potdevin Machine Co, 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Weber, Herman G. 


BALING MACHINES 
Thomas W. Hall Co. 


BARKERS AND CHIPPERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Appleton Machine Co. 
Carthage Machine Co. 

Fibre Making Processes, Ine. 


D. J. Murray Mfg. Co. Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. Farrel-Birmingham Co., Ine. 
BARS Lobdell Car Wheel Co. ® 
Dilts Machine Works, Inc. Moore & White Co. 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 
J. J. Ross Company 
Ross Paper Machy. Co. 
The Sandy Hili tron & Brass Wks. ’ 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Valley Iron Works 
Waldron Corp., John 
CASEIN 
The Borden Company 
Casein Company of America 


CASTINGS 

Appleton Machine Co. 

Black-Clawson Company 

Carthage Machine Co. 

Dilts Machine Works 

Downingtown Mfg. Co. 

Farrel-Birmingham Co. 

Grinnell Company 
Hamblet Machine Co. | 


Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


BEARINGS 
Black-Clawson Company 
Jones, E. D., & Sons Co, 
Magnus Metal Corp. 
Montague Machine Works 
Raybestos-Manhattan Inc. 
Manhattan Rubber Divisiea 
Rollway Bearing Co. 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
SKF Industries, Inc. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
T. B. Woods’ Sons Company 


BEATERS & JORDANS 
The Appleton Machine Co. 
Black-Clawson Company 

' Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Hermann Mig. Co. 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 


J. J. Ross Comnany 

Ross Paper Machy. 

Dandy Hull lrou &@ brass Works 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 





: 
{ 


Hardinge Co., Inc. 

E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 
Magnus Metal Corp. ! 
Montague Machine Co. 

Noble & Wood Machine Co 

The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Wks. 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. | 
Smith & Winchester Mig. Co. 
Union Machine Company 
Union Screen Plate Co. 

Valley Iron Works Co. 
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Walworth Company 


CENTRIFUGAL MACHINERY 
Bird Machine Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Nichols Engrg. & Research Corp. 
Ross, J. O., Eng. Co. 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 


CHEMICALS 

American Anode, (ncorporated 

» Amer. Cyanamid & Chem. Corp. 
Amer. Resinous Chemicals Corp. 
Ansul Chemical Co. 
Calco Chemica! Co. 
The Cowles Detergent Co. 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Dispersion Process, Inc. 
Dow Chemical Company 
E. I. ‘du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Falls Chemical Products Ca 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
Geigy Co., Inc. 
Gottesman & Co. 
Hooker Electrochemical Company 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Wks. 
The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Monsanto Chemical Company 
National Oil Products Co. 


Naugatuck Chemical Div. of U. S. 
Rubber Co. 


Niagara Alkali Company 


Pa Makers Chemical Department, 
ercules Powder Co. 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
Pioneer Salt Company 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Colum- 
bia Chemical Division 


Solvay Sales Corp. 


United States Rubber Co. 
Witco Chemical Co, 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 


CLEANING MATERIALS 
Amer. Cyanamid & Chem. Corp. 
Bird Machine Co. 
The Cowles Detergent Co. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Paper Makers Chemical Department, 
ercules Powder Co. 


p Magnus Chemical Co. 

' Monsanto Chemical Co. 

i Nichols Engrg. & Research Corp. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 

\}4 Philadelphia Quartz Co. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Colum- 
bia Chemical Division 


Solvay Sales Corp. 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., J. B. 
‘ord Division 

' CLUTCHES 

i Appleton Machine Co. 
Black-Clawson Company 
Hudson Sharp Machine Company 

j Farrel-Birmingham Co. 

‘ Fawick Airflex Co., Inc. 

| Hardinge Co., Inc. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Moore & White Co. 

D. J. Murray Mfg. Co. 

The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Wks. 

Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co. 

T. B. Wood’s Sons Company 


COATING MACHINERY 
Hudson Sharp Machine Company 
Mayer Machine Co. 

Moore & White Co. 

Potdevin Machine Co. 
Rotogravure Engrg. Co. 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Seuth Wabash Engrg. Co. 
Waldron Corporation, John 
Weber, Herman G. 


COCKS, LUBRICATED PLUGS 
American Car & Foundry Co. 


WHERE TO BUY 


COMPRESSORS 











Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

De Laval Steam Turbine Ca 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Nash Engineering Co. 
Worthington Pump & Machy. Corp. 


CONDENSERS 


Foster Wheeler Corp. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Frederic C. Clark 

Ferguson, Hardy S. 

Hardy, George F. 

“Alvin H. Johnson & Co., Inc. 
The Kohler System Company 
Main, Inc., Chas. T. 

The McPherson Company 
Roderick O’Donaghue 

The Rust Engrg. Co. 

J. E. Sirrine & Co. 

South Wabash Engrg. Co. 
Stone & Webster Engrg. Corp. 


CONTROLLERS 


Black-Clawson Co. 
Cochrane Corp. 


CONTROLS 


The Bristol Company 
Cochrane Corp. 
Stickle Steam Specialties Co. 


CONVEYORS 


Black-Clawson Company 
Murray, D. J., Mfg. Co. 
Ross Engineering Cerp., J. O. 


COOLING SYSTEMS 


Foster Wheeler Corp. 
Steamaire Company 


CORES 


Elixman Paper Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Montague Machine Co. 

Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Walker-Goulard-Plehn Ca. 


COUPLINGS 


Black-Clawson Company 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 

Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 

Hardinge Co., Inc. 

E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 

Lovejoy Flexible Coupling Co. 

Moore & White Co. 

Noble & Wood Machine Co. 

The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Wks. 

Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 

Valley Iron Works 

Waldron Corp., John 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

T. B. Wood’s Sons Company 
CRANES 

Northwest Engrg. Co. 

Reading Chain & Block Company 
CRUSHERS 

Fibre Making Processes, Ine. 
CUTTERS 

Dilts Machine Works 

Thomas W. Hall Co. 

Noble & Wood Machine Co. 

Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 

The Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 

South Wabash Engrg. Co. 

Taylor Stiles & Co. 
DAMPENERS 

Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F 

Steamaire Company 

Valley Iron Works Co. 
DE-INKING 

Dilts Machine Works 

Hardinge Co., Inc. 

Kinsley Chemical Co. 

Shartle Bros. Mach. Co. 
DIGESTERS 

Biggs Boiler Works Co. 

Foster Wheeler Corp. 

Pusey & Jones Corp. 
DOCTORS 

Bird Machine Company 
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DELIVERY 
ON NEW ROLLS 


CHILLED IRON ROLLS—for average ser- 
vice—carefully controlled during “chilling” 
to assure a uniformly hard wearing surface. 
Recommended for ordinary machine calen- 
dering without “water finish”. 


“PURALOY” ROLLS—for severe service— 
10 to 15% harder and more resistant to 
abrasion and corrosion than ordinary rolls. 
Recommended for “water finish” or high 
pressure stacks. 


VERY PROMPT 
ROLL RECONDITIONING 
TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


Skilled personnel will recondition your 


calender, couch, press or other rolls to your 
specification, and very promptly return them 
to yov with new roll accuracy and high 
finish 









Write for ‘‘Lobdell Prod- 
ucts for the Paper and 
Allied Industries’’, it 
gives vou complete in- 
formation. 





ESTABLISHED 1836 


PAPER MILL MACHINERY LOZwWsie DILL “T-H” SLOTTERS 


FORGING HAMMERS @ Cc OMPA N Y ROLLS FOR ALL INDUSTRIES 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 















tt 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


230 Park Ave. 
New York 


Public Ledger Suilding 
Philadelphia Pa. 


35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago 


503 Market St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Manufacturers of 


ENGLISH FINISH BOOK 
SUPERCALENDERED BOOK 


and LITHOGRAPHIC PAPERS 


Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Mimeograph 


Eggshell, Cover and Music Papers, Index 2: 
Post Card and Label Papers, Machine Coated 


HIGH GRADE COATED BOOK 


KRAFT WRAPPING AND KRAFT ENVELOPE 
KRAFT LINER BOARD 
BLEACHED SULPHITE AND SODA PULP 
BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED KRAFT PULP 


MILLS: 
Tyrene, siempre 
eS enn cyl vane 
Charlestoa, th Careline 





MODEL 28 


ROLLER BEARING 
CUTTER 


HAMBLET MACHINE CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


SINGLE, DUPLEX AND DIAGONAL PAPER CUTTERS 
CUTTER KNIVES, PATENT TOP SLITTERS 





| 











WHERE 


Black-Clawson Comenny 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 

Lobdell Co. 

Lodding Engineering Corp. 
Montague Machine Co. 

The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Wks. 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 


DOCTOR BLADES 


Black-Clawson Company 

Lodding Engrg. Corp. 

Montague Machine Co. 

Raybestos-Manhattan Inc. 

Manhattan Rubber Division 

Rotogravure Engre. Co. 

The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Wks. 

Shartle Brothers 

United States Rubber Co, 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
DRIERS 


Black-Clawson ae ay 
Murray Mfg. 

. J. Ross henene 

toss, J. O., Engineering Corp. 
Ross Paper Machy. < 
Rotogravure Engrg. Co. 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Wks. 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 

DRIVES 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Appleton Machine Co. 
Bird Machine Co. 
Black-Clawson vomseny 
Davis, Frank H., 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Dilts Machine Works 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
General Electric Compan’ 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Montague Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Murray, D. J., Mfg. Co. 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
yusey & Jones Corp. 

J. Ross Company 
Rods Paper Machy. Co. 
The Sandy Hili Iron & Brass Wks. 
ae Brothers Machine Co. 
a Wood’s Sons Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


DRUMS 


Fibre Making Processes, Inc. 
DUSTERS 

Appleton Machine Co. 

Downingtown Mfg. Co. 

eee Making Processes, Inc. 

D. Jones & Son Co. 

Moves & White Co. 

Noble & Wood Machine Co. 

Norwood Engrg. Co. 

D. J. Murray Mfg. Co 
DYESTUFFS 


Calco Chemical Co. 
iba Compan 
. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Geigy Co., The 
General Dyestuff Co: 
National Aniline Division, Allied 
me & Dye Corp. 
t Makers Chemical 1 Department, 
ercules Powder Co. 
C. K. Williams & Co. 
Witco Chemical Co. 
EMBOSSING ROLLS 


Northern Engraving & Mch. Co. 
Reehlen Engraving Works 


EVAPORATORS 


Black-Clawson Company 

Foster Wheeler Corp. 

Goslin-Birmingham Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Murray, D. J., Mfg. Co. 

Swenson Evaporator Co., Div. of 
Whiting Corp. 


FANS 


General Electric Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Ross Engineering Co., J. O 


FEEDERS 


Fibre Making Processes, Imc. 
Hardinge Co., Inc. 
Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 
Leeds & Northrup 
‘Wallace & Tiernan 


FELTS 


Appleton Woolen Mills 

Asten-Hill Mfg. Co. 

Bloomfield Woolen Co. 

Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Co., Inc. 

Draper Bros. Corp. 

Huyck & Son, F. C. 

io rt Felt Co. 
ernon-Woodbury Mills, Ine. 

io Paper Mill Supply Co. 


TO BUY 


Orr Felt & Blanket Co. 
Shuler & Benninghofen 
Waterbury Felt Co. 
Waterbury, H., & Sons Co. 


FELT CONDITIONERS 
Steamaire Company 
FELT GUIDES 


Moore & White Co. 

The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Wks. 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Waldron Corp., John 


FILLERS 


Aluminum Flake Co. 

American Colloid Co. 

Amer. Cyanamid & Chem. Corp. 

Amer. Resinous Chemicals Corp. 
ohns-Manville Sales Corp. 

Loomis Tale Corp. 
Vanderbilt ee ae 
Witco Chemical Co. 


FILTERS 


Cochrane Corp. 
Hardinge Co., Inc. 
Moore & White Co. 
. O. Ross Engrg. Corp. 
Nitco Chemical Co. 
Worthington Pump & Machy. Comp. 
FLOORING, GRATING & TREADS 
Hendrick Mfg. % 
Klemp Co., W 
Norton Co. 
Raybestos-Manhattan Inc, 
Manhattan Rubber Division 
United States Rubber Co. 


FORMING wage haga 
nena goo Mf o ae C 
Noble & ackine Co. 
Oliver Saneas Filters 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Wks. 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
South Wabash Engrg. Co. 
FRICTION MATERIALS 
Johns-Manville Sales Corp. 
FREENESS TESTERS 
Testing Machines, Inc. 
GEARS 


Black-Clawson Company 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 

D. Jones & Sons Co. 
aT & White Co. 

J. Murray Mfg. Co. 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Wks. 
Shartle Rrothers Machine Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co 
Waldron Corp., John 


GRINDERS 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 


Montague Machine Co. 
Norton Company 


Samuel C. Rogers and Compan s 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Ws. 
GRINDING WHEELS 


The Manhattan Rubber a. Div. 
of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
Norton Company : 
United States Rubber Co. 
HEAT EXCHANGERS 
Foster Wheeler Corp. 
HEAT RECOVERY SYSTEMS 
Foster Wheeler Corp. 


HEATING, VENTILATING AND | 





is 7RAON 


“pagers PTET TM 


NS CET 


AIR CONDITIONING 


The Appleton Machine Co. 

Armstrong Machine Works 

Cochrane Corp. | 

E. D. Jones & Sons Co. i 

General Electric Co. 

Grinnell Company 

Lees & Northrup 

Murray Mf 

Noble & Wood 

Ross Sagieng. hep J. 

Shartle Brothers Machine &.° 

Stickle Steam Specialties Co. 

Valley Iron Works Co. 

Worthington Pump & Machy. Corp. | 
HOISTS 


Appleton Machine Co. | 
Dilts Machine Works 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 


ighine Ce 


Reading Chain & Block Corp. 
HOSE (Air, Water, Suction, etc.) 

The Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 

Raybestos-Manhattan Inc. 


Manhattan Rubber Division 
United States Rubber Co. 
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WHERE 


HUMIDITY CONTROL 

Spray Engrg. Company 

Steamaire Company 
HYDRAPULPERS 

Ross Paper Machy. Co. 
INSTRUMENTS, TESTING AND 
MEASURING 

Bauer Brothers Co. 

N. P. Bowsher 

The Bristol Company 


Cochrane Corp. 
The Foxboro Company 
General oe Comeeny 


W. & L. Gurley 
Leeds & Werdieup Company 
National Technical Laboratories 
B. F. Perkins & Son 
Taber Instrument Corp. 
Taylor Instrument Cos. 
Testing Machines, Inc. 
Wallace & Tiernan Instrument Co. 
INSULATION 
Johns-Manville Sales Corp. 
JOINTS 
Perfecting Service Company 
a FILLINGS 
letqn Machine Co. 
Behe Mhechere Mfg. Co. 
ones & Sons Co. 
Nobie Wood Machine Co. 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
ENIVES 
Biack-Clawson Company 
Dilts Machine Works, Inc 
Hamblet Machine Co. 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
more, Makin 
ibre i 
Lie ORY EQUIP! SOOIPMENT 
Appleton Machine Co. 
Bauer Brothers Co. 
or n'# 5 Boiler Works Ce. 
Betz 
Drite Machine Dvodks 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Leeds & Northrup Company 
National Technical Laboratories 
loble & Wood Machine Co. 
aber Instrument Co. 
Taylor Instrument Companics 
Testing Machines, Inc. 
Valley Iron Works 
LAY BOYS 
Hambiet Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co 
Shartle Brothers 
LINTER COTTON 
The Railway Supply & Mfg. Co. 
we 
Guk Oi sapegatian 
Gulf Refining Co. 
Sinclair Refining Co, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Ine. 
— il Company 
The Texas Company 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 
LUBRICATORS 
Hills-McCanna Co. 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
Autom¢tic Transportation 


Northwest grg. Co. 
Reading Cue é Block Company 
MICROMETERS & aa 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
M Machine Co. 
Lobde! [Enema con 
a ne. 
Walken Conlend Fi Plehn Co. 
MOISTENING EQUIPMENT 
The Spray Engineering Co. 
Sronmaiee’ Company 
MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROL 
Spray Engrg. Company 
Steamaire Company 
MOTORS AND GENERATORS 
almers Mfg. Co. 
Con’ estric Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
General tric Co. 
I ll-Rand Co, 
Reliance Electric & Engrg. Co. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
NOZZLES c 
Spray Engrg. Company 
Steamaire Company 


ne BOXES 
tion 
= le Machine Co. 
PACKING 
Sa Sales 
a Raybestor Manhetian, fac. 
United Bates Rubber Co. 





TO BUY 





PAPER MACHINES 
Bagley & Sewall Co. 
Black-Clawson Company 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Thomas W. Hall Co. 
Moore & White Co. 


Pusey & 


Jones 


. J. Ross Company 
oss Paper Machy. Co. 


The Sandy Hill lron & Brass Wks. 


Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 

Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
PAPER MACHINE SLICES 

Black-Clawson Company 


E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Montague Machine Co. 


The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Wks. 


Valley Iron Works Co. 
PAPER MILL BUILDERS 


Merritt-Chapman é Scott 


The Rust Engrg. Co. 


PAPER TUBE MACHI NERY 
s 


Theo. A 


Dietz Machine Works 


Thomas 


Ww. 


Hall Co. 
Hudson Sharp Machine Company 


Langston Co., Samuel M 
South Wabash Engrg. Co. 


PASTING MACHINES 
Black-Clawson Company 


Davis, Frank H., 


Murray, 


D. 


0. 
, Mfg. Co. 


Moore & White Co. 

Potdevin Machine Co. 

Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
abash Engrg. Co. 


South W: 


Waldron Corp., J 
PENSTOCKS, WELDED STEEL 


ohn 


The Biggs Boiler Works Co. 


PERFORATED METAL 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Harrington & King Perforating Co. 


Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


PIPE 


Black-Clawson Company 
Crane Company 
Deublin Company 


Grinnell 


Johns- Manville 


Comp 


Sales Corp. 


Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 


Stowe-Woodward, 
Taylor Fo: 
Walworth 


PLATERS 


= & Pipe Works 
y 


Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 


PLATES 


Black-Clawson Company 


Hendrick Mfg. C 


oO. 


oF Ss Brothers Mainhe Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


PLATE WORE (Steel & Alloy 
The Bi Boiler Works Co. : 


PLUGS 


Biack-Clawson 
E. D. Jones & Sons 


The Noble & Wood Machine Co. 


Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 


ropik ® VESSELS, STEEL 


AND A 


The Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Foster Wheeler Corp. 


PRESSES 


Black-Clawson Company 
Dietz Machine Works 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 


Fibre M 
Thomas 


Paper Converting Machine Ce., Inc. 


Processes, Inc. 


W. Hall Co. 
Hudson-Sharp Machine Co. 


Potdevin Machine Co. 

Rotogravure Engineering Ce. 

Shartle Brothers 

South Wabash Engrg. Co. 

Valley Iron Works Co. 

Waldron Corp., jena 
Herman G. 


Weber, 


PULPERS 
Bauer Brothers Co. 


PULPS 


Andersen 


Co., 
Bulkley, ae Pulp Co., Ine. 
Gottesman & C 


o., Inc. 


Elof a Inc. 


Lyddon & 


Parsons & 

Perkins-Goodwin Co. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd. 

Pulp and Paper Trading Co. 
PULPSTONES 

Norton Company 


PUMPS 


Co. ¢ pane, Den. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Black-C 


lawson 
Pumps, 


Company 
Inc. 
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CAMACHINE 14 operates as the winding unit of paper 
machines not exceeding 500 F.P.M. paper-making 
speed and 92” trim width. When used in this capacity, 
the winder can be operated at speeds up to 1,400 
F.P.M. The machine is also used extensively as a re- 
winder in finishing rooms and paper converting plants. 


In board mills this winder is used in connection with 
the board machines and as a rewinder in the finishing 
rooms. In such work CAMACHINE 14 operates at 
speeds up to 800 F.P.M. In whatever application it may 
be used, this unit has all of the notable features found 
in CAMACHINES of greater widths and speeds. 


GET 


WRITE 
FOR THIS 
FOLDER 


TE Do dante fein der edith tee 


61 Poplar Street yk ly 


MIDWEST OFFICE: 111 W. MONROE ST 






Better Screens Help Make 
BETTER PAPER! 


Paper and pulp mills obtain maximum screening efficiency 
with Hendrick perforated metals and perforated metal screens 
of bronze, copper, Monel and stainless steel. Hendrick also 
makes perforated screen plates with heavy steel backing plates 
of the same material, Hendrick punches screens accurately in 
any size or shape of opening, flat or curved to any desired 
diameter. Write for further information. 


pe 
minttics sent H EN D RICK 


Architectural Grilles 
Mitco Open Stee! Flooring, 


“Shur-Site” Treods and 50 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PA. 
Armorgrids. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Mill Cogs 


ON SHORTEST POSSIBLE NOTICE 
We make all kinds of Mill Cogs and have 
that will be of great service to you. We make a 
of “ready dressed” cogs which are 


READY TO RUN 


the moment driven and keyed. Write at 
once for circular ‘““G” and instruction sheets 


THE N. P. BOWSHER CO 
South Bend, Ind. 
Established 1882 


STRONGER 
LONGER LIFE 
4 due to patented features 
hea ba to Write for Catalog! 
RODNEY HUNT 


Li thE ‘ MACHINE CO. 


RoR Em ROMMECELE cs iui St. Orange, Moss. 


WHERE 


Dorr Company 

Downingtown Mfg. Co. 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 

Hardinge Co., Inc. 

Hills-McCanna Co. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

ohnson Corp. 

oore & White Co. 

Morris Machine W. 

Nash Engineering Co. 

Noble & Wood Machine Co, 

Paper Cenverting Mch. Co. 

iy Ross Company 

Ross Paper Machy. Co. 

The Sanday Hill tron & Brass Wks. 

Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 

Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 

Steamaire Company 

Warren Steam Pump Company 

Worthington Pump & Mchy. Corp. 
RAG CUTTERS 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

Taylor-Stiles & Co. 
RECOVERY SYSTEMS 

Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Co., Inc. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Moore & White Co. 

D. J. Murray Mfg. Co. 

Pusey & Jones 

Ross Engineering Corp., J. O. 

Valley Iron Works Co. 

EELS. 


Black-Clawson Company 

Downingtown Mig. Co. 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 

Hudson a Machine Company 

The Kohler System Company 

Montague Machine Co, 

Moore & White Co. 

Paper Converting Mch. Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Rotogravure Engrg. Co. 

The Sandy Hill [ron & Brass Wks. 

Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 

The Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
REFINERS 

Appleton Machine Co. 

Bahr Brothers Mfg. Co. 

Bauer Brothers Co. 

Dilts Machine Works 

The Hermann Manufacturing Co. 

E, D. Jones & Sons Co. 

Murray, D. J., Mfg. Co. 

Noble & Wood Machine Co. 

Sandy Hill [ron & Brass Works 

Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 

Sprout, Waldron & Co. 

Sutherland Refiner Corp. 

Valley Iron Works 


REGULATORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Armstrong Machine Works 
Bird Machine Company 
The Bristol Company 
The Brown Instrument Co. 
Cochrane Corp. 
The Foxboro Company 
Jones, E. D., & Sons Co. 
General Electric Co. 
ohnson Corp. 
ds & Northrup Company 
National Technical Laboratories 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
Shartle Brothers 
Stickle Steam Specialties Co. 
Taylor Instrument Companies 
See ——- 
estinghouse ectric Corporation 
RESINS 
Amer. Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
Amer. Resinous Chemicals Corp. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
The Resinous Prod. & Chem. Co. 
ROLLS 
Appleton Machine Co. 
Black-Clawson Company 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
ar B ee. 
mprove: aper Machy. Corp. 
Lobdell Co. 


Montague Machine Co. 
D. J. Murray Mfg. Co. 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons Co. 
Philbrick Engrg. & Machine Ce, 
Pusey & Jones Corp. 
Raybestos-Manhattan Inc. 
Manhattan Rubher Division 
Rockies Engraving Works 
1 et watt 
oss Paper Machy. Co. 
Rodney tiunt Machine Co. 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Wks. 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co, 
Sinclair Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Stearns Magnetic Mfg. h 
Stowe-Woodward, Inc. 
United States Rubber Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
Waldron Corp., John 
ROLL COVERS 
The Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Stowe-Woodward, Inc. 


TO BUY 


ROLL STANDS 
Cameron Machine Co. 

The Kohler System Company 

Moore & White Co. 

Potdevin Machine Co. 

Rotogravure Engrg. Co. 

Shartle Brothers Machine Ca. 
abash Engrg. Co. 

ROOFING MATERIALS 
ohns-Manville Sales Corp. 

ROTARY BOILERS 
Biggs Boiler Works 

SATURATING MACHINES 
Black-Clawson Company 
Moore & White Co. 

Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
Potdevin Machine Co. 
Rotogravure Engrg. Co. 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Waldron Corp., John 

Weber, Herman G. 

SAVEALLS 
Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Co., Inc. 

SCALES 
Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 

SCREEN PLATES 
Fitchburg Screen Plate Co. 
Magnus Metal Corp. 

Morey report Mill Supply Co. 
Testing Machines, Inc. 
Union Machine Co. 

Union Screen Plate Co. 

SCREENS 
Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co. 
Appleton Wire Works 
Appleton Machine Company 
Bird Machine Company 

eae Machine Co. 

Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. E 
Harrington & King Perforating Co. 
Hendrick Manufacturing Co. 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Montague Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 

D. J. Murray Mfg. Co. 

. J. Rass Company 

‘Ross Paper Machy. Co. 

‘The Sanu) Hui tio & Brass Wks. 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 

SHEET MACHINES 
Thomas W. Hall Co. 

The Hermann Manufacturing Co. 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
Rotogravure Engrg. Co. 

Valley Iron Works Co. 

SHOWER PIPES 
Bird Machine Company 
A. E. Broughton & Co. 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
lmproved Paper Machy. Corp. 
Moore & White Co. 

Shartie Bros. Mach. Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 

SHREDDERS 
Bauer Brothers Co. 

Carthage Machine Co. 


SIZING 
Amer, Cyanamid & Chemical Co. 
Amer. Resinous Chemicals Corp. 
Black-Clawson Company 
The Dow Chemical Company 
du Pont, E. I., de Nemours & Co. 
Flintkote Company 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Pa; Makers Chemical Department, 
ercules Powder Co. 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
Pioneer Salt Company 
Socony- Vacuum Co, 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc. 
SLIME CONTROL 
Falls Chemical Products Ce. 
Magnus Chemical Co. 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Wks. 
SLITTERS : 
Theo. Adams 
Black-Clawson Company 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Dietz Machine Works 
Downingtown Mig. Co. 
Thomas W. Hall Co., Inc. 
Hamblet Machine Co. 
Hudson Sharp Machine Company 
Langston Co., Samuel M. 
Moore & i 
D. J. Murray Mfg. Co. 
Potdevin Machine Co. 
Rotogravure Engrg. Co. 
J. J. Rose Company 
Ross Paper Machy. Co. 
The Sanuy Hil! iron & Brass Wks. 
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The answer to your wood peeling problem 


THE NEKOOSA PORTABLE WOOD PEELER 


You Are Sure 


In these days of labor shortages it has been 
impossible for many mills to obtain enough 
peeled wood. Because of the increased pro- 
duction per man the Nekoosa Portable Wood 
Peeler has made it possible for many mills 
to obtain peeled wood, which otherwise would 
have had to handle it rough. 

Thus this machine helps assure you of a 
supply of peeled wood, even though there is 





With it 10 men can do the work of 50. 


Nekoosa, Wis. 
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Large Capacity 
Low Cost Operation 
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“len vo Oue If you are making paper, you are using 
Lodding Doctors. 


For the maximum performance of your fine equipment be sure to 
specify replacement blades by Lodding. 


Precision Blades for Lodding Doctors are ground on this machine of 


our own design and manufacture. In the hands of our skilled operators it 
produces straight blades with parallel edges ground to any degree of bevel. 


Large stocks of metallic and plastic blade materials. 


LODDING ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S.A. 


Represented outside of New Englan 


W. E. GREENE CORPORATION 


Woolworth Building NEW YORK 
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